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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AUTHOR OF “ Jan VEDDER’s Wire,” ‘‘ THE Bow oF ORANGE Ripson,” “In Sprre OF HIMSELF,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE LOADSTONE IN THE 
BREAST, 
‘* But to the hero, when hie sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be.” 


‘*Who battled for the true and just, 
And the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees.” 


HE memorial of wrongs, which resulted in 
the declaration of Texan Independence, 

was drawn up with statesmanlike ability by 
David G. Burnett, a native of New Jersey, a 
man of great learning, dignity, and experience, 
who, as early as 1806, sailed from New York 
to join Miranda in his effort to give Spanish 
America liberty. The paper need not be 
quoted here. It gave the greatest pro- 
minence to the refusal of trial by jury, the 
failure to establish a system of public edu- 
cation, the tyranny of military law, the 





demand that the colonists should give up 
arms necessary for their protection or their 
sustenance, the inciting of the Indians to 
massacre the American settlers, and the 
refusal of the right to worship the Almighty 
according to the dictates of their own | 
consciences. Burnett was elected Governor, | 
and Houston felt that he could now give his | 
whole attention to military affairs. 
The seat of Government was removed to 
Harrisburg, a small place on the Buffalo | 
Bayou; and Houston was sure that this | 
change would cause Santa Anna to diverge | 
from his route to Nacogdoches. He dis- | 
patched orders to the men scattered up and | 
down the Brazos from Washington to Fort | 
Bend, a distance of eighty miles, to join him 
on the march to Harrisburg, and he struck 
his own camp at the time he had specified. 
In less than twenty-four hours they reached 
San Felipe, a distance of twenty-eight miles. 
The suffering of the women and children on 
that march can never be told. Acts of 
heroism on the part of the men and of 
fortitude on the part of the women, that 
are almost incredible, marked every step of 
the way. The Senora sat in her waggon 
epeceriess and lost in a maze of melancholy 
anguish; she did not seem to heed want, 
XVIII—46 
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or cold, or wet, or the utter misery of her 
surroundings; her soul concentrated all its 
consciousness upon the strand of hair she 
continually smoothed through her fingers. 
Dr. Worth, in his capacity of physician, 
accompanied the flying families, and he was 
thus able to pay some attention to his dis- 
traught wife. But she answered nothing he 
said to her; if she looked at him, her eyes 
either flamed with anger or expressed some- 
thing of the terror to be seen in the eyes of 
a hunted animal; it was evident that her 
childish intelligence had seized upon him as 
the most obvious cause of all her loss and 
misery. 

The condition.of a wife so beloved almost 
broke his heart. The tragic death of his dear 
son was not so hard to endure as this living 
woe at his side, and when they reached San 
Felipe and found it in ashes, a bitter ery of 
hopeless suffermg came from every woman’s 
lips; they had thought: to find there a little 
food and a day’s sheltered resting place. 
Even Antonia’s brave soul fainted at the 
want and suffering around her. She had 
gold, but it could not buy bread for the 
little ones weeping with hunger and terrified 
by the fretfulness of mothers suffering the 
pangs of want and in the last stage of human 
weariness. 

It was on this night Houston wrote: “I 
will do the best I can, but be assured the 
fame of Jackson could never compensate me 
for my anxiety and mental pain.’’ And yet, 
when he was told that a blind woman and 
her seven children had been passed by, and 
did not know the enemy were approaching, 
he delayed the march until men had been 
sent back to bring them into safety. 

During these days of grief and privation 
Isabel’s nature grew to its finest proportions. 
Her patient efforts to arouse her mother, 
and her cheerfulness under the loss of all 
comforts was delightful; besides which, she 
had an inexhaustible fund of sympathy for 
the babies; she was never without one in 
her arms. Three mothers who had died on 
the road left their children to her care, and it 
was wonderful and pitiful to see the delicately 
nurtured girl: making all kinds of efforts to 
secure little necessaries for the children she 
had elected to care for. 

‘The Holy Mother helps me,” she said 
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to Antonia; ‘she makes the poor little 
ones good, and I am not very tired.” 

At San Felipe they were joined by nearly 
100 men, who also brought word that a fine 
company were advancing to their aid from 
Mississippi under General Quitman, and that 
two large cannon, sent by the people of 
Cincinnati, were within a few miles. And 
thus hoping and fearing, hungry and weary 
to death, they reached, on the 16th of 
April, after a march of eighteen miles, a 
place called McArleys. They had come over 
a boggy prairie under a cold rain, and were 
depressed beyond expression ; but there was 
a little shelter here for the women and 
children to sleep under ; the men camped in 
the open, they had not a tent in their 
possession. 

About ten o’clock that night Dr. Worth 
was sitting with his wife and Antonia in one 
corner of a room in a deserted cabin; he 
had the Senora’s wasted hand in his own, 
and was talking to her; she sat in apathe- 
tic silence ; it was impossible to tell whether 
she heard or understood him. 

“I wonder where Isabel is?” said 
Antonia, and with the words the girl entered 
the room; she had in her arms a little lad of 
four years old, suffering the tortures of croup. 

‘“« Mi madre,” she cried, ‘‘ you know how 
to save him! He is dying! Save him! 
Listen to me! The Holy Mother says so”’ ; 
and she laid the child on her knee. 

A change like a flash of light passed over 
the Senora’s face. ‘‘ The poor little one!” 
Her motherly instincts crushed down every- 
thing else, in the child’s agony she forgot 
her own grief. With glad hearts the doctor 
and Antonia encouraged her in her good 
work, and when at length the sufferer had 
been relieved, and was sleeping against her 
breast, the Senora had wept. The stone 
from her heart had been rolled away by a 
little child. Her own selfish sorrow had 
been buried in a wave of holy, unselfish, 
maternal affection; the key to her nature 
had been found, and henceforward Isabel 
brought to her every suffering baby. 

On the next day they marched ten 
miles through a heavy rain, and arrived 
at Burnett’s settlement. The women had 
shelter, the men slept on the wet ground— 
took the prairie without cover—with their 
arms in their hands. They knew they were 
in the vicinity of Santa Anna, and all were 
ready to answer in an instant the three taps 
of the drum, which was the only instrument 
of martial music in the camp, and which 
was never touched but by Houston. 





Another day’s march of eighteen miles 
brought them to within a short distance of 
Harrisburg. Santa Anna had just been there, 
and the place was in ashes; it was evident 
to all now that the day and the hour was at 
hand. Houston first thought of the two 
hundred families he had in charge, and they 
were quickly taken over the Bayou. When 
he had seen the last one in this comparative 
safety, he uttered so fervent a “ thank 
God!” that the men around unconsciously 
repeated it. The Bayou, though narrow, 
was twenty feet deep, and the very home of 
alligators. There was only one small bridge 
in the vicinity. He intended its destruction, 
and thus to make his little band and the 
deep dangerous stream a double barrier 
between the Mexicans and the women and 
children beyond them. It was after this 
duty he wrote : 


‘‘This morning we are in preparation to 
meet Santa Anna. We will only be about 700 
to march, beside the camp guard. But we go 
to conquest. The troops are in fine spirits, 
and now is the time for action. I leave the 
result in the hands of an allwise God, and I 
rely confidently in His Providence.”’ 

‘‘ Sam Hovston.’’* 


The women and children under a com- 
petent guide continued their march eastward. 
But they were worn out, many were un- 
able to put their feet to the ground; the 
waggons were crowded with these helpless 
ones. The Senora had so far recovered as 
to understand that within a few hours Santa 
Anna and the Americans must meet; and, 
mentally led by Isabel's passionate hatred, 
she now showed a vindictiveness beyond 
that of any other woman. 

She spent hours upon her knees imploring 
the saints and the stars, and the angel 
Michael, to fight against Santa Anna. To 
Isabel she whispered, ‘‘I have even informed 
the Evil One where he may be found. The 
wretch who ordered such infamies! he 
poisons the air of the whole world as he 
goes through it! I shall never be happy 
till I know that he is in purgatory. He will 
be hated even there, and in a worse place 
too. Yes, it is pleasant to think of that! 
there will be many accusers of him there. 
I shall comfort myself with imagining his 
punishment. Isabel, do you believe with 
your heart that Seiior Houston and the 
Americans will be strong enough to kill 
him ?”’ 

* Copy from Department of War of the Republic of 
Texas. 
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** Mi madre, I know it.” 

«‘Then do be a little delighted ; how 
can you bear things with such a pro- 
voking indifference ? But as Luis is 
safe—”’ 

“ Chito! Chito! do not be cruel, mi 
madre; I would stab Santa Anna with 
my own hands—very slowly, I would 
stab him ; it would be so sweet. The 
Sisters told me of a woman in the 
Holy Book who smiled upon the one 
she hated, and gave him milk and 
butter, and when he slept drove a great 
nail through his temples. I know how 
she felt; what a feast it would be to 
strike, and strike, and strike! I could 
drive ten, twenty, fifty nails into Santa 
Anna when I think of Juan.” 

No one had before dared to breathe 
her boy’s name in her hearing. She 
herself had never spoken it. It fell 
upon the ears of both women like a 
strain of forgotten music. They looked 
at each other with eyes that stirred 
memory and love to their sweetest 
depths. Almost in whispers they began 
to talk of the dead boy, to recall how 





loveable, how charming, how affection- “The poor little one.” 
ate, how obedient he had been. Then 
the Senora broke open the seals of her| ‘In an hour of mercy, may the Merciful 


sorrow, and with bitter reproaches on her- | One remember Dare Grant. I will pray for 
self confessed that the kiss she had denied | his peace as long asI live. If he had left 
her Juan was a load of anguish upon her | Juan—if he had come back alone—I think 
heart that she could not bear. | indeed I should have hated him.” 

“If I had only blessed him,” she moaned,| ‘ That was also the opinion of Antonia. 
‘IT had saved him from his misfortune. A | She would never have loved him the same. 
mother’s blessing is such a holy thing! and|I am sure she would not have married 
he knelt at my knees and begged it. I can | him.” 
see his eyes in the darkness when my eyes} ‘My good Antonia! Go bring her to me, 
are shut, I can hear his voice when I am | Isabel; I want to comfort her. She has 
asleep. Isabel, I shall never be happy till | been so patient with me. I have felt it, felt 
I see Juan again, and say to him, ‘ Forgive | it every minute; and I have been stupid and 
me, dear one, forgive me, for I have | selfish, and have forgotten that she too was 
suffered.’ ” suffering.” 

Both were weeping, but Isabel said} The next day it was found impossible to 
bravely: ‘‘I am sure that Juan does not| move. The majority of the women had 
blame you now, mi madre. In the other | husbands with the army, they had left their 
world one understands better; and re-| wives to secure everlasting freedom for their 
member also the letter which he wrote you; | children; but, even if Houston was vic- 
his last thought was yours, he fell with | torious, they might be wounded and need 
your name on his lips—these things are their help. To be near them in any case 
certain. And was it not good of Dare to die | was the one thing about which they were 
with him? A friend like that! Out of the | positive. 
tale-books who ever hears of such a thing?! ‘ We will not move another inch,” said a 
Antonia has wept much; in the nights, | brave little Massachusetts woman who had 
when she thinks Iam asleep, I hear her.| been the natural leader of this domestic 
Have you seen that she has grown white and | exodus; ‘‘we will rest ourselves a little 
thin? I think that my father is very| here, and if the Mexicans want some 
unhappy about her.” extraordinary fighting they can have it; 
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especially if they come meddling with us or 
our children. My husband told me just to 
get out of reach of shot and shell, and wait 
there till we heard of the victory, and I am 
for doing that and no other thing.” 

Nearly 200 women, bent upon their own 
way, are not to be taken any other way; 
and the few old men who had been serit to 
guide the party, and shoot what game was 
necessary for their support, surrendered at 
once to this feminine mutiny. Besides, the 
condition of the boys and girls between 
seven and fourteen was really a deplorable 
one. They were too old to be cared for 
as infants, and they had been obliged, with 
the strength of children, to accomplish the 
labour of men and women. Many were 
crippled in their feet, others were continually 
on the point of swooning. 

It was mow the 20th of Sr 
Senora and her daughters been si 
weeks with the American army, ean 
all the privations which such a life entailed ; 
but the most obvious of these privations 
were, perhaps, those which were most easily 
borne. Women endure great calamities 
better than the little annoyances affecting 
those wants which are part and parcel of 
their sex or their caste. It was not the 
necessaries so much as the luxuries of life 
which the Senora missed—the changes of 
raiment, the privacy, the quiet, the regularity 
of events. 

During the whole of the 20th there was 
almost a Sabbath stillness. It was a warm, 
balmy day. The wearied children were 
under the waggons and under the trees, 
sleeping the dead sleep of extreme exhaustion ; 
the mothers, wherever it was possible, slept 
also; the guides were a little apart, 
listening and smoking; if they ‘spoke, it 
was only in monosyllables. Rest was so 
much more needed than food, that little or 
no attempt was made to cook until near 
sundown. 

At dawn next morning, nay a little before 
dawn, when all was chill, and grey, and 
misty, and there was not a sound but the 
wailing of a sick child, the Senora touched 
her daughters; her voice was strange to 
them, her face solemnly happy. 

“Antonia! Isabel! I have seen Juan! 
I have seen Juan! my eyes were shut, but I 
have seen him. He was a beautiful shadow, 
with a great shadowy host around him; he 
bent on me such eyes! Holy Mother! their 
love was unfathomable. And I heard his 
voice ; it was far off, yet near: ‘ Madre,’ he 
said, ‘to-morrow you shall hear from us.’ 





NowIam happy. There are words in my 
heart, but I cannot explain them to you; 
I know what they mean; I will weep no 
more. They put my Juan’s body in the 
grave, but they have not buried him.” 

All day she was silent and full of thought, 
but her face was smiling and hopeful, and 
she had the air of one waiting for some 
assured happiness. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon, she stood up quickly and cried, 
‘‘ Hark! the battle has begun! ’’ Everyone 
listened intently, and after a short pause the 
oldest of the guides nodded. ‘I'd give the rest 
of my life to be young again,” he said ; “‘ just 
for three hours to be young, and behind 
Houston !” 

** To-morrow we shall hear.” 

The words fell from the Senora’s lips with 
a singular significance, her face and voice 
were the face and voice of some glad diviner, 
i | triumphesitty carrying her own augury; 
under a little grove of trees she walked until 
sunset, passing the beads of her rosary 
through her fingers, and mechanically 
whispering the prayers appointed; the act 
undoubtedly quieted her, but Antonia knew 
that she lay awake all night, praying for the 
living or the dead. 

About ten o’clock of the morning of the 
22nd, a horseman was seen coming towards 
the camp at full speed; women and children 
stood breathlessly waiting his approach ; no 
one could speak ; if a child moved, the move- 
ment was angrily reproved ; the tension was 
too great to admit of a touch through any 
sense; some, unable to bear the extended 
strain, sank upon the ground, and covered 
their faces with their hands; but the half- 
grown children, wan with privations and 
fever, ragged and barefoot, watched steadily 
the horse and its rider, their round gleaming 
eyes full of wonder and fear. 

*¢ Tt is Thomas,”’ said the Senora. 

As he came near, and the beat of his 
horse’s hoofs could be heard, a cry almost 
inarticulate, not to be described, shrill and 
agonising in its intensity, broke simul- 
taneously from the anxious women; it was 
one cry from many hearts, all at the last 
point of endurance. Thomas Worth under- 
stood it, he flung his hat up, and answered 
with a joyful ‘‘ hurrah.” 

When he reached the camp every face was 
wet with tears, and a crowd of faces were 
instantly round him ; all the agonies of war 
were on them; he raised himself in his 
stirrups, and shouted out— 

““You may all go back to your homes! 
Santa Anna is completely overthrown, the 
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Mexican army is destroyed ; there will be no 
more fighting, no more fears. The Inde- 
pendence of Texas is won! no matter where 
you come from, you are all Texans now ! 
Victory! Freedom! Peace! My dear friends, 
go back to your homes, your husbands will 
Join you at the San Jacinto.” 

Then he dismounted, and sought his 
mother and sisters; with joyful amazement 
he recognised the change in the Senora. 
“You look like yourself, dear mother,” he 
said ; ‘‘ father sends you this kiss ; he would 
have brought it, but there are a few wounded 
men to look after—and also, I can ride 
quicker. Antonia, cheer up my dear! and 
Isabel, little darling, you will not need to 
ery any more for your ribbons, and mantillas, 
and pretty dresses.” 

“Thomas! you have not much feeling, I 
think ; what I want to know about is Luis; 
you think of no one—and as for my dresses 
and mantillas, I daresay Fray Ignatius has 
sold or burned them.”’ 

“* Queridita ! was I cruel ? Luis is well, he 
has not a scratch, he was in the front of the 
battle too.’ 

‘« That, of course. Would you imagine that 
Luis would be at the rear? He is General 
— friend, and one lion knows another 

on.” 

“Pretty one, do not be angry with me, I 
will tell you some good news ; Luis is coming 
here, unless you go back at once with me.”’ 

“We will go back with you, Thomas; I 
am full of impatience; I remember my dear 
home ; I will go to it like a bird to its nest.” 

In half-an-hour they had turned the heads 
of their horses westward again. They went 
so rapidly, and were under so much excite- 
ment, that sustained conversation was 
impossible ; and the Senora also fell into a 
sound sleep as soon as the first homeward 
steps had been taken. Whatever had been 
made known to her by Juan had received its 
fulfilment; she was assured and happy ; 
she slept till they reached the victorious 
camp, and her husband awakened her with 
& kiss. She answered him with her old 
childish impulsiveness, and among the first 
words she said were—‘‘ Roberto, my beloved, 
I have seen Juan.” 

He believed her ; to his reverent soul there 
was nothing incredible in the statement. The 
tie between a mother and her child is not 
broken by death, was it unlikely then that 
Juan should have been conscious of, and 
touched by the mental agony which his 
untimely death had caused a mother so 
beloved ? 





And oh ! how different was the return to 
the ground west of the Buffalo Bayou. The 
very atmosphere was changed ; a day or two 
of spring had brought out the flowers, and 
unfolded every green thing. Dr. Worth took 
his family to a fine Mexican marquee, and 
among other comforts the Senora found 
there the chocolate she had so long craved, 
and some cigaritos of most delicate flavour. 

In a short time a luxurious meal was 
prepared by Antonia, and just as they were 
sittmg down to it Luis and Lopez entered 
the tent together. Isabel had expected the 
visit, and prepared for it as far as her 
limited wardrobe permitted; and her fine 
hair, and bright eyes, her perfect face and 
form, and the charming innocence of her 
manner, adorned her as the colour and 
perfume of the rose make the beauty of the 
flower. She was so lovely that she could 
dare to banter Luis on the splendour of his 
attire : 

‘Tt is evident, mi madre, that Luis has 
found at least the baggage of a Major 
General. Such velvet and silver embroidery! 
such a silk sash! they are fit at the very 
least for a Sultan of the Turks.” 

He came to her crowned with victory ; 
like a hero he came, and like a lover. They 
had a thousand pretty things to say to each 
other, and a thousand blissful plans in 
prospect; life to them had never before been 
so well worth living. 

Indeed, a wonderful exaltation possessed 
both Luis and Lopez. The sombre, handsome 
face of the latter was transfigured by it; 
he kissed the hand of the Senora, and then 
turned to Antonia. Her pallor andemaciation 
shocked him; he could only murmur, 
‘“« Senorita !”’ but she saw the surprise, the 
sorrow, the sympathy, yes, the adoring love 
in his heart, and she was thankful to him 
for the reticence that relieved her from 
special attention. 

Dr. Worth made room for Lopez beside 
him, Luis sat by Isabel, upon a pile of 
splendid military saddle-cloths. As she 
sipped her chocolate, he smoked his cigarito 
in a lazy fashion, and gave himself up with 
delight to that foolishness of love-making, 
which is often far wiser than the very words 
of wisdom. 

As yet the ladies had not spoken of the 
battle. It was won ; that great fact had been 
as much as they could bear at first. The 
Senora wanted to sleep, Isabel wanted to see 
Luis; only Antonia was anxious for the 
details, and she had been busy in prepari 
the respectable meal which her mother 
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so long craved. The apparent indifference 
was natural enough, the assurance of good 
fortune is always sufficient for the first stage 
of reaction from anxiety. When the most 
urgent personal feelings have been satisfied, 
then comes the demand for detail and 
discussion ; so now, as they sat together, the 
Senora said— 

‘* No one has told me anything about the 
battle ; were you present, Roberto ?”’ 

‘‘T had that great honour, Maria; Lopezand 
Luis were with the cavalry, and Ortiz also 
has had some satisfaction for all his wrongs.” 

“‘ Very good, but I am impatient for the 
story, so is Antonia; and as for Isabel—Bah! 
the little one is listening to another story, 
one must excuse her; we expected the battle 
on the 20th, but no!”’ 

‘‘The enemy were expecting it also, and 
were in high spirits and perfect preparation. 
Houston thought it prudent to dash their 
enthusiasm by uncertainty and waiting ; but 
at dawn on the 21st we heard the three 
taps on the drum, and 700 soldiers sprang to 
their feet as one man. Houston had been 
watching all night; he spoke to us with a 
tongue of fire, and then, while we cooked 
and ate our breakfast, he lay down and slept. 
The sun came up without a cloud and shone 
brightly on his face. He sprang to his feet, 
and said to Burleson as he saluted him: 
‘ The sun of Austerlizt has risen again.’ 

‘Some one brought him a piece of corn 
bread and broiled beef; he sat upon the 
grass and ate it, or rather upon the blue 
hyacinths which covered the grass—they are 
red now. For many weeks I had not seen 
his countenance so bright—all traces of 
trouble and anxiety were gone. He called 
Deaf Smith—the scout of scouts—and 
quietly ordered him to cut down the only 
bridge across the Bayou. 

‘« At nine o’clock, General Cos joined Santa 
Anna with 540 mer, and for a moment I 
thought we had made a mistake in not 
attacking the enemy before his reinforce- 
ments came up; but the knowledge that Cos 
was present raised enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch. Our troops remembered his parole at 
the Alamo, and the shameful manner in 
which he had broken it, and there was not 
a man who did not long to kill him for it. 

‘About three o’clock in the afternoon 
Houston ordered the attack. The 700 
Americans were divided into three bodies. 

I saw Houston in the very centre of the line, 
and I have a confused memory of Milard 
and Lamar, Burleson and Sherman, and 
Wharton in front of their divisions.” 


‘« Were the Mexicans expecting the attack, 
father ?”’ 

‘‘They were in perfect order, Antonia ; 
and when Sherman shouted the battle cry— 
‘Remember the Alamo! Goliad, and the 
Alamo !’ it was taken up by the whole 700, 
and such a shout of vengeance mortal ears 
never heard before. The air was full of it, 
and it appeared to be echoed and repeated 
by innumerable voices. With this shout on 
our lips we advanced to within sixty paces of 
the Mexican lines, and then a storm of 
bullets went flying over our heads. One 
ball, however, shattered Houston’s ankle, 
and another struck his horse in the breast ; 
but both man and horse are of the finest 
mettle, and they pressed on regardless of 
their wounds. We did not answer the volley 
until we poured our lead into their very 
bosoms. No time for reloading then; we 
clubbed our rifles till they broke, flung them 
away, and fired our pistols in the eyes of the 
enemy; then, nothing else remaining, took 
the Bowie knives from our belts and cut our 
way through the walls of living flesh.”’ 

Lopez rose at the words ; it was impossible 
for him to express himself sufficiently in an 
attitude of repose. His eyes glowed like 
fire, his dark face was like a flame, he threw 
up his hands as he cried : 

‘¢ Nothing comparable to that charge with 
knives was ever made on earth! If I had 
seen through the smoke and vapour the 
mighty shade of Bowie leading it, I should 
not have been surprised.” 

“‘ Perhaps, indeed, he did lead it,” said the 
Senora in a solemn voice. ‘‘ I saw—yes, by 
all the Saints of God !—I saw a great host 
with my Juan. They stretched out vast 
rshadowy arms—they made me feel what I 
can never tell; but I shall honour Seior 
Houston. I shall say to him some day, 
‘Sefior, the unseen battalions—the mighty 
dead as well as the mighty living—won the 
battle.’ Roberto, believe me, there are things 
women understand better than wise men.” 

A little awe, a solemn silence, answered 
the earnest woman. Luis and Isabel came 
close to her, and Isabel took her hand. 
Lopez resumed the conversation: ‘‘I knew 
Colonel Bowie,’’ he said; ‘‘in the last days 
of San Antonio I was often with him. Brave 
as a lion, true to his friends, relentless to his 
foes was he. The knife he made was the 
expression of his character in steel. It isa 
knife of eatreme unction—the oil and wafer 
are all that remains for the men who feel 
its edge. For. my part, I honour the 





Senora’s thought. It is a great satisfaction 
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to me to hope that Bowie and Crockett, and 
Travis and Fanning, and all their company 
were present at San Jacinto. If the just 
God permitted it, ‘twas a favour of supreme 
justice.” 

“But then you are not alone in the 
thought, Lopez; I heard General Sherman 
say, ‘Poor Fanning, he has been blamed for 
not obeying Houston’s orders; I think he 
obeyed them to-day!’ At the moment I did 
not comprehend, but now it is plain to me 
—he thought Fanning had been present; 
and perhaps it was this belief made him so 


impetuous and invincible; he fought like a | 


spirit, one forgot that he was flesh and 
blood.’’ 


“Sherman is-of a grand stock,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘descended from the wise Roger 
Sherman, bred in Massachusetts; and trained 
in all the hardy virtues of her sons. It was 
from his lips the battle cry of ‘ Remember the 
Alamo’ sprang.” 


‘¢ Tied to his bridle-rein.” 


| ‘But then, Roberto, nothing shall per- 
| suade me that my countrymen are cowards.”’ 
| ‘On the contrary, Maria, they kept their 
| ground with great courage; they were slain 
| by hundreds in the ranks just where they 

stood when the battle began. Twenty-six 
| officers, and nearly 700 men were left dead 
| upon the field. But the flight was still more 
| terrible—into the Bayou horses and men 
rolled down together, the deep black stream 
| became red, it was choked up with their dead 
| bodies, while the mire and water of the morass 
| was literally bridged with the smothered 
mules, and horses, and soldiers.”’ 

‘The battle began at three o’clock, but 
we heard the firing only for a very short 
time,” said Antonia, 

“‘ After we reached their breastworks it 
lasted just eighteen minutes. At four, the 
whole Mexican army was dead, or flying in 
every direction, and the pursuit and slaughter 
continued until twilight. Truly an unseen 
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power made all our moves for us. It was a 
military miracle, for our loss was only eight 
killed and seventeen wounded.” 

“IT am sorry Houston is among the 
wounded.” 

‘His ankle bone is shattered. He is 
suffering much. I was with him when 
he left the field, and I was delighted with 
his patience and dignity. The men crowded 
around him; they seized his bridle, ‘they 
clasped his hands: ‘ Have we done well to- 
day, general? Are you satisfied with us?’ 
they cried. 

“«¢ You have covered yourselves with glory,’ 
he answered; ‘you have written a grand 
page in American history this day, boys ; 
for it was not for fame, nor for empire you 
fought, but for your rights as freemen, for 
your homes and your faith ’—the next 
moment he fell'from his horse, and we laid 
him down at the foot of an oak tree; he 
had fainted from loss of blood and the 
agony of his wound, combined with the 
superhuman exertions and anxieties of the 
past week.” 

*« But he is better now ?” 

** Yes, I dressed the wound as well as my 
appliances permitted; but he will not be able 
to use his foot for some time. No one slept 
that night. Weary as the men were, their 
excitement and happiness were too great for 
the bonds of sleep. In the morning the rich 
spoils of the enemy’s camp were divided 
among them. Houston refused any part of 
them—‘ My share of the honour is sufficient,’ 
he said. Yet the spoils were very valuable 
ones to men who, but a few hours before, 
had nothing but the clothing they wore and 
the arms they carried. Among them were 
nearly one thousand stand of English 
muskets, three hundred valuable mules, one 
hundred fine horses, provisions, clothing, 
tents, and at least 12,000 dollars in silver.” 

“Were you on the, field all the time, 
father ?” 

“‘T was near Houston from first to last. 
When he saw the battle was won, he did his 
best to prevent needless slaughter ; but men 
on @ battle-field like San Jacinto cannot be 
reasoned with—after a certain point they 
could not even be commanded—the ma- 
jority had some private revenge to satisfy 
after the public welfare had been served. 
We met one old man in a frenzy, covered 
with blood, from his white beard to his 
boots, his arms bare to his shoulders, his 
knife dripping from heft to point. 

** Houston looked at him and said some- 
thing about mercy and valour. ‘General,’ he 





said, ‘ they killed two of my boys at Goliad, 
and my brother at the Alamo; I'll not spare 
a Mexican while I’ve the strength to kill 
one. I’m on the scent for Santa Anna, and 
by heaven, if I find him, I will spare Texas 
and you any more trouble with the brute.’”’ 

At this moment Thomas Worth entered 
the marquee, and in an excited manner said, 
“Santa Anna is taken! Santa Anna is 
taken ! ”’ 

“ Taken!” cried the Senora in a passion ; 
‘“‘taken ! is it possible the wretch is yet in 
this world? I was assuring myself that he 
was in one not so comfortable. Why is he 
not killed? It is an inconceivable insult to 
humanity to lethimlive. Have you thought 
of your brother Juan? Give me the knife in 
your belt, Thomas, if you cannot use it.’ 

‘“* My dear mother ——” 

‘« Maria, my life! Thomas could not wisely 
kill so important a prisoner. Texas wants 
him to secure her peace and independence. 
The lives of all the Americans in Mexico 
may depend upon his. Mere personal ven- 
geance on him would be too dear a satisfac- 
tion ; on the battle-field he might have been 
lawfully slain—and he was well looked for— 
but now—No!” 

“ Holy Mary! might have been slain! 
He ought to have been slain a thousand 
times over.” 

“‘ Luis, I wish that you had been a hero 
and killed him; then all our life long, if 
you had said ‘ Isabel, I slew Santa Anna,’ I 
should have given you honour for it, I should 
be obedient to your wishes for that deed.”’ 

“But, my charming one, I prefer to be 
obedient to your wish; let us not think of 
the creature, he is but a dead dog.” 

The doctor turned to his son—‘* Thomas, 
tell us about the capture.” 

“‘T was riding with a young lieutenant 
called Sylvester, from Cincinnati, and he 
saw a man hiding in the grass; he was in 
coarsest clothing, but Sylvester noticed 
under it linen of finecambric. He said, ‘ you 
are an officer I perceive, sir.’ The man 
denied it, but when he could not escape he 
asked to be taken to General Houston. 
Sylvester tied him to his bridle-rein, and we 
soon learned the truth, for as we passed the 
Mexican prisoners they lifted their hats and 
said, with a murmur of amazement, ‘ El 
Presidente ! ’ 

‘The news spread like wild fire. As we 
took him through the camp he trembled at 
the looks and words that assailed him, and 
prayed us continually, ‘for the love of God 
and the Saints not to let him be slain.’ We 
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‘“* You may all go back to your homes! Santa Anna is completely overthrown.” 


took him to Houston in safety. Houston; ‘ ‘The Alamo was taken by storm; the 
was resting on the ground, having had, as | usages of war permitted the slaughter.’ 

my father knows, a night of great suffering.| ‘‘‘We live in the nineteenth century, 
Santa Anna approached him, and laying | President; we profess to be Christians! ’ 
his hand on his heart, said—‘ I am General| ‘‘ Ihave to remind you, General Houston, 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, President of | of the storming of San Sebastian, Ciudad 
the Mexican Republic, and I claim to be your | Rodrigo, and Badajos, by the Duke of 
prisoner of war.’ Houston pointed to a seat, | Wellington.’ 


and then sent to Santa Anna’s secretary; ‘‘‘That wasin Spain, there may have been 
Almonte, who is also a prisoner, and who | circumstances demanding such cruelty.’ 
speaks English perfectly. |  *** Permit me also to bring to your intelli- 


“ When Almonte came he embraced | gence the battles at Fort Meigs and at the 
Santa Anna, and addressing Houston said: | River Raisin. American prisoners were there 
‘General, you are born to a great destiny ; | given by English officers to their Indian 
you have conquered the Napoleon of the (allies for torture and death; the English 
West ; generosity becomes the brave and | war cry at Sandusky was “ Give the d— 
the fortunate.’ Houston answered sternly, | Yankees no quarter.” ’ 

‘Youshouldhave remembered that sentiment | ‘‘‘ Sir, permit me to say that you read 
at the Alamo, and at Goliad.’ | history to a devilish purpose, if you read 

* Then the following conversation occurred. |it to search after brutal precedents. At 
Santa Anna said: |Goliad our men surrendered, they were 
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promised safe conduct out of Texas; the 
massacre at Goliad was a ferocious crime.’ 

«Tt was precisely the same thing as the 
wholesale murder of Turkish prisoners at 
Jaffa by the great Napoleon; also, I had 
the positive orders of my Government to 
slay all Americans found with arms.’ 

“«« These men had given up their arms.’ 

*** All Americans—my Government said 
so.” 
‘«« Sir, you are the Government of Mexico; 
you obeyed your own orders.’ 

“* You will at least allow, that in the eyes 
of ised nations, your army was but a 
band of desperadoes, without government, 
and fighting under no flag.’ 

“«* Sir, you show a convenient ignorance. 
We have a government, and as soon as we 
can lay down our rifles we shall probably be 
able to make a flag. I say to you, President 
Santa Anna, that the butchery at Goliad 
was without an excuse and without a parallel 
in civilised warfare; the men had capitu- 
lated to General Urrea.’ 

“*Urrea had no right to receive their 
capitulation.’ Then his mild, handsome face 
became in a moment malicious and tigerish, 
and he said with a cruel emphasis, ‘ If I ever 
get Urrea into my hands I will execute him! 
I perceive, however, that I have never under- 
stood the American character. For the few 
thousand in the country I thought my army 
an overwhelming one; I underestimated 
their ability.’ 

“*T tell you, sir, an army of millions 
would be too small to enslave ten thousand 
free-born Anglo-Americans. Liberty is our 
birthright. We have marched four days on 
an ear or two of dry corn, and then fought a 
battle after it’; and Houston drew from his 
pocket an ear, partially consumed, which 
had been his ration. ‘We have had no 
tents, no music, no uniforms, no flags, 
nothing to stimulate us but the determina- 
tion to submit to no wrong and to have 
every one of our rights.’ 

“Then he turned to Rusk and Sherman 
and called a military council about the 
prisoner, who was placed in an adjoining 
tent under a sufficient guard. But the 
excitement is intense, and the wretch is 
suffering undoubtedly all the mortal terrors 
of being torn to pieces by an infuriated 
soldiery. Houston will have to speak to them 
—they will be influenced by no other man.”’ 

The discussion upon this event lasted until 
midnight, but the ladies retired to their own 
tent much earlier. They knelt together in 
grateful prayer, and then kissed each other 





upon their knees; it was so sweet to lie 
down once’more in safety, to have the 
luxury of a tent, and a mattress, and pillow. 

‘Blessed be the Hand of God, my 
children,” said the Senora; ‘‘and may the 
angels give us in our dreams grateful 
thoughis.” 

And then, in the dark, Isabel nestled her 
head in her sister's breast, and whispered : 
‘* Forgive me for being happy, sweet Antonia ; 
indeed, when I smiled on Luis, I was often 
thinking of you. In my joy, and triumph, 
and love I do not forget that one great awful 
grave at Goliad; but a woman must hide 
so many things—do you comprehend me, 
Antonia ?” 

‘‘ Queridita,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ comprehend 
all. God has done right; if His angel had 
said to me, ‘One must be taken and the 
other left,’ I should have prayed, ‘ spare 
then my little sister all sorrow.’ Good- 
night, my darling.” But as their lips met, 
Isabel felt upon her cheeks the bitter rain 
which is the price of accepted sacrifice—the 
rain which afterwards makes the heart soft 
and fresh, and responsive to all the airs of 
God. 

At the same moment the white curtains 
of the marquee in which the doctor sat 
talking with his son, and Luis, and Lopez, 
were opened, and the face of Ortiz showed 
brown and glowing between them : 

‘‘Senors,” he said, as he advanced to 
them, ‘Iam satisfied. I have been appointed 
on the guard over Santa Anna. He has 
recognised me. He has to obey my orders. 
Will you think of that?”” Then taking the 
doctor’s hand he raised it to his lips, ‘Seftor, 
I owe this satisfaction to you ; you have made 
me my triumph. How shall I repay you?” 

“By being merciful in the day of your 
power, Ortiz.” 

“IT assure you that I am not so pre- 
sumptuous, Se or. Mercy is the right of 
the Divinity; it is beyond my capacity ; 
besides which, it is not likely the Divinity 
will trouble Himself about Santa Anna. I 
have, therefore, to obey the orders of the 
great, the illustrious Houston, which are to 
prevent his escape at all risks. May St. 
James give me the opportunity, Sefiors. In 
this happy hour, a Dios!” 

Then Lopez bent forward, and with a 
smile touched the doctor’s hand. “ Will 
you now remember the words I said of 
Houston? Did I not tell you that success 
was with him, that on his brow was the line 
of fortune? that he was the Loadstone in 
the breast of Freedom ?”’ 












EUGENE CASALIS. 
By THE Rev. J. BRIERLEY, B.A. 


HE average English idea of the French| The boy’s father and mother were worthy 

character is that it is frivolous, worldly, | of this ancestry, in both of them the 

and more or less sensuous. Paris is to us| simplicity and loftiness of the Huguenot 

the representative of delirious gaiety and of | faith being mingled with a sweetness which 

thinly varnished vice. That there is enough | made them inexpressibly dear to the affec- 
in the present condition of French society, | tionate lad. 





and of the French capital to excuse if not to | 


justify such a view, it would be useless to | 
deny. But if we imagine that France | 
stands for nothing else than this in the | 
moral sphere we greatly err. We need to | 


But, as is so frequently the case, it was 
from a stranger that he received the influences 
which finally determined his character and 

career. The means ofan adequate education 
| being lacking at Orthes where his parents 


be reminded that our brilliant neighbour | | lived, he was sent at the age of ten to the 
has before now given to mankind some of | neighbouring town of Bayonne to be placed 
the noblest illustrations of unselfish devotion, | under the care of M. Henri Pyt, a devoted 
and some of the nearest approximations to | pastor of the reformed faith. It was to this 
the veritable Christian ideal that the world | excelient man, to whose varied attainments, 
has seen. And that the country of Joan of | engaging disposition, and complete religious 
Arc, of the Huguenots, of Fenelon, and of | devotion he bears enthusiastic testimony, 
Pascal has not yet lost the power of producing | he owed his deepest impressions and his 








characters of the same heroic strain, will | final decision to be a missionary. 


appear, we think, in the narrative we propose | 


to offer of the career of a French Protestant 
missionary. We draw our materials from a 
work which has recently appeared in Paris, 


entitled ‘‘ Mes Souvenirs,” the veteran author | 


of which, M. Eugéne Casalis, is now spending, 
in well earned repose in the French capital, 
the concluding years of his remarkable life. 
The book itself is, from a literary point of 
view, full of attraction; but its style— 


spirituel, full of vivacity, of sparkle, of | 
delicate grace—is nevertheless not its chief | 


charm ; that lies in the story it tells and 


the character it reveals. It offers to us the | 


picture of a man endowed with a vigorous 
intellect and of an exquisitely sensitive social 
nature, leaving, at an early age, a family 
where he was beloved with a passionate 
tenderness, a fatherland towards which he 
yearned with all the devotion of a Frenchman, 
and everything included in the word civili- 
sation, to bury himself for years in the 


wilderness, among savages who had never | 


before seen a white man. 

Eugéne Casalis was born in 1812 of an 
old Protestant family of the South of France. 
His forefathers had been trained in the 
school of persecution. When a boy he 
frequently heard the older members of the 
household talk of the persecuting times 
which followed the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the ‘‘ times of the Desert,” as they 
are called, when pastors gathered their 





Before he arrived at this last point the 
struggle was long and painful, the anguish 
of his parents at the prospect of the 
separation which such a vocation would 
render necessary being one of its most 
distressful elements. The decision was 
reached, however, under the conviction that 
it was for this purpose God had sent him 
into the world, and when once grasped was 
held to without a moment’s wavering. 

In the year 1880, when at the age of 
eighteen, he entered the Paris Institute of 
the French Protestant Missionary Society. 
Two years were spent here, years occupied 
not in academical studies simply, but also in 
earnest evangelistic labours among the Paris 
population. 

At the end of this term the Paris Com- 
mittee announced to the young student 


|and two of his companions their intention 
| to send them to South Africa, in order to 


reinforce a small band of French mission- 
aries who had already established themselves 
some distance north of Moffat’s Station at 
Kuruman. 

Young Casalis spent two never to be 
forgotten months in the home where he was 
so dear, and then came the awful wrench of 
separation. It was so much the more pain- 
ful that at that time very few people 
entertained the hope of ever seeing again a 
missionary setting out for theCape. Deeply 
touching is the account he gives of the final 


flocks for worship on lonely hill-sides, and | scene. Of all the party his mother bore it 
were themselves hunted as partridges on | the best. Her maternal instinct had foreseen 


the mountains. 


| this hour from the time his first decision had 
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been taken, and with the heavy cross of it 
weighing her down had entered into her 
closet and wrestled with God for strength 
and victory. She obtained them. There 
was here, surely, something compared with 
which the boasted heroism of the Spartan 
mothers giving their sons to battle and to 
death could not compare in point of true 
grandeur. ‘Courage, my son,’’ cried she, 
“it is for God. Give yourself to Him. I 
know He will take care of you.’’ 

The missionary party consisted of M. 
Casalis, two fellow students, who like him had 
just completed their studies at the Institute, 
and a working man named Gosselin. 

The four embarked on board an English 
brig of 250 tons burden, on November 11, 
18382. Those were not the days of swift 
and luxurious ocean steamers. Their 
passage to the Cape lasted nearly three and 
a half months. They arrived at last to 
learn that the mission station to which 
they were bound had been attacked by 
hostile natives, broken up and abandoned. 
After their long and perilous voyage, 
separated now as it seemed by an impossible 
gulf from their beloved home and country, 
they thus found themselves, humanly 
speaking, without chart or compass, with 
their sphere of labour to seek, and their 
whole work to be begun from the beginning. 
For three inexperienced lads this was a 
position surely demanding no ordinary faith 
and courage to successfully face. What 
they made of it will appear in the sequel. 

At the Cape they found a warm friend and 
invaluable counsellor in the Rev. Dr. Philip, 
the sagacious and large hearted Independent 
Minister who did so much in the early days 
of Cape Colony to preach the Gospel among 
both whites and blacks. After remaining 
for some time under his hospitable roof, 
reviewing the position and gathering all the 
information they could, they started north- 
ward in the persuasion that God had 
a special design in bringing them thus far, 
and that He would guide them to their 
sphere of labour. They went by sea to Port 
Elizabeth, and from thence made their way 
to Bethelsdorf, one of the London Missionary 
Society's stations amongst the Hoftentots. 
Here they made their final preparations for 
their plunge into the wilderness. 

Their objective in the first instance was 
the Orange River, and till they reached it 
their expedition, though full of difficulties and 
strange experiences to the youthful pioneers, 
presented nothing exceptional to what is 
now familiar as elements of colonial life and 








travel. There were the stretches through 
profound solitudes of the forest, the oc- 
casional breakdowns, the bivouacs by 
night by the side of the camp-fire, the 
welcome sight here and there of a Boer 
or English farmstead to break the 
monotony, and the view of a fauna and 
a flora which our missionary describes with 
the instinct and the vivacity of a naturalist. 

On reaching the Orange River they found 
a sphere open before them, to which it 
seemed as though they had been specially 
guided by Providence. 

At Phillipolis, a town at a little distance 
from the river, dwelt a number of half 
breeds, one of whom, named Adam Krotz, 
a hunter of great intelligence and enterprise, 
had an interview with the missionaries 
and told them the following story. He had 
been away hunting in a new country, eight 
days’ journey from Phillipolis, when he 
received a visit from two messengers who 
had come from their chief, begging him to 
go to his residence and have an interview 
with him. He found this chief established 
on @ mountain, whence he was called 
‘‘the Mountain Chief.” His real name 
was Moshesh, the son of Mokhatehane. 
This country was the then unknown Basuto 
Land. The chief told him that for some years 
past his country had’ been ravaged by wars 
and incursions of neighbouring tribes to 
such an extent that two-thirds of the 
population had perished or been carried off. 
He had sent for him to ask if he could 
not give him some good counsel, some 
means of securing peace. He had at once 
thought of the missionaries and spoke to 
the chief of Moffat and others, and tried to 
make him understand what services such 
men might render him. ‘And do you 
know,” said he, ‘any one who would be 
disposed to come?” Krotz had replied that 
sometimes missionaries passed their way. 
“‘Oh! I beseech you,” cried the chief, 
‘tell the firsi whom you meet to hasten 
here; I will receive them with all my heart; 
I will do everything they ask me to do.” 
‘I promised him,” said the hunter, ‘‘ not 
to forget his prayer.” 

Here, then, was a field of labour waiting 
for them. They did not hesitate. Krotz 
offered to accompany them on their ex- 
pedition. The country on which they were 
about to enter was up to that time absolutely 
unknown to Europeans. It was marked on 
the latest maps of Africa as ‘sandy and 
desert plains.” For three weeks they 
journeyed through a region abounding in 
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every species of game. They found after- 
wards, however, they had come by a 
circuitous route. Their guide had made a 
wide detour in the interests of the chase. 
They could really have accomplished the 
distance from the Orange River in ten days. 
Their journey was rendered exciting, not 
only by the novel scenery and the antelope 
hunting, but by the constant neighbourhood of 
savage beasts, of hysenas, leopards, and lions. 

At length the party found themselves 
in the territory of the great chief at whose 
invitation they were making this strange 
journey. So far from consisting of sandy 
deserts, as the maps had described it, they 
found it a magnificent country, with rich 
plains interspersed with hills, which were 
covered with vegetation almost to their sum- 
mits, and bounded to the north-east by a 
splendid range of mountains. Its inhabitants, 
decimated by war and famine, were at first 
very distrustful of the strangers, anticipating 
from them only further evils. They were 
allowed, however, without molestation, to 
pursue their way towards the capital. Before 
they reached it a deputation, consisting of 
the two eldest sons of Moshesh, accompanied 
by several followers, galloped into their 
camp with a message of welcome from their 
father. Shortly afterwards M. Casalis, 
accompanied by Adam Krotz and an inter- 
preter, leaving behind him the rest of the 
cavalcade, pressed forward on horseback to 
the stronghold of the chief. His account of 
the meeting is full of interest :— 

** In an immense circle formed by the outlying 
spurs of the Maloutis range we saw rising before 
us a pentagonal mountain, completely isolated, 
which appeared to us to be between four and five 
hun Toot high. The top of it was flat, and of 
an area almost equal to that of the base. From the 
point where we were we commanded it sufficiently 
to see that it was almost entirely covered with 
black points, from the midst of which smoke was 
escaping. They were the huts of the town, or 
rather towns, of Thaba Boissiou, for at that time 
the necessities of defence had compelled many 
of the inferior chiefs, contrary to usage, to place 
their dwellings by the side of those of their 
sovereign and of his immediate followers. 

‘*The whole area was surrounded by a fringe of 
nuge jagged rocks which appeared to render 
access Impossible. But as we approached we saw 
at one of the angles of the mountain a serpentine 
line winding from the top to the base. It was, in 
fact, as we presently saw, a pathway, or rather a 
ravine serving as a pathway strewn with basaltic 
rocks, these frets making a rude kind of stair- 
case. Men and beasts found means of ascending 
by this road without breaking their necks.” 

Having crossed: a river which completed 
the isolation of this natural fortress, our 
travellers, pushing on through fields of 
maize, saw forming on the rocks above a long 





range of what at their distance looked like 
crows, but were in reality human beings. Des- 
cending from their horses, they scrambled as 
best they could up the natural staircase which 
separated them from this expectant multitude. 

‘‘At the moment we showed ourselves at the 
summit there was a universal rush, each one 
wishing to be first to see us. But behold, suddenly 
a personage in the most fantastic attire advances, 
a long wand in his hand, growling and snapping 
like a dog. At his appearance the crowd draws 
back, ranges itself, forming an immense circle, 
behind a man seated on a mat. ‘That is 
Moshesh,’ whispers Krotz. The chief directs 
towards me a look full of dignity and benevolence. 
His profile, much more aquiline than that of the 
gueaiity, of his subjects, his finely developed 
orehead, his deeply cut and regular features, and 
eyes full of intelligence and sweetness made a 
strong impression on me. I felt immediately 
that I had to do with a superior man, one 
accustomed to think, to govern others, and, what 
is more, to govern himself. 

‘‘He appeared to be about forty-five. The 
upper part of his body, entirely naked, was beau- 
tifully modelled, well fleshed, without being fat. 
I admired the fine lines of his shoulders and his 
exquisitely moulded head. He had allowed to 
fall negligently around his middle a great mantle 
of leopard skin, as lissom as the finest cloth, the 
folds of which covered his knees and feet. 

‘* After having looked at each other a moment 
in silence he arose and said to me, ‘ Welcome, 
white man.’ I replied by seg my hand, which 
he took without hesitation. It is considered 
bad form amongst these people to make any 
allusion to business in a first interview. Conversa- 
tion is restricted simply to an exchange of civilities 
and offers of hospitality. _Moshesh placing me b 
his side, turned about, and began to move towards 
a dwelling a little more elevated and spacious 
than the others. It was that of his queen, 
Mamohato. Before entering it he caused to defile 
before me his inferior wives to the number of 
between thirty and forty, not dreaming, poor man, 
of what I thought of polygamy, and of the blows 
which we were preparing for it.” 

A day or two after this introduction, a 
great conference was held, attended by the 
chief and his principal counsellors, at which 
Moshesh, on the one hand, unfolded the 
condition and distresses of his country, and, 
on the other, the missionary endeavoured to 
make him understand something of their 
views and purposes. 

He told them they were the messengers of 
a God of peace, whose protection and love 
were assured to us, and who would protect 
and bless the Basutos also. If Moshesh 
and his people would consent to place them- 
selves under the care and direction of this 
God, He would protect them and would 
create in their country a new order of beliefs 
and manners which would produce tran- 
quillity and abundance. To prove the 
sincerity of their professions they, the 
missionaries, were willing to establish 
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themselves among them to teach these things 
and to share their lot. 

They proposed also on the material side 
of their mission, if the chief would grant 
them a suitable location, to build houses and 
make plantations, which would serve as a 
model for the Basutos, whom they regretted 
to see living in poor huts and in a manner so 
little worthy of the intelligence they possessed. 

‘* My heart is white with joy,” replied the chief. 
‘* Your words are great and good. It is enough 
for me to see your clothing, your arms, the rolling 
houses in which you travel, to understand the 
power and the intelligence you possess. You see 
our desolations. This country was full of in- 
habitants ; wars have wasted it; multitudes have 
— others are fled into iy lands. Iam 

eft almost alone on this rock. I have been told 
— ean help us. You promise to do it ; it is all 

wish to know. Remain amongst us, instruct us, 
do everything you wish, the country is at your 
disposal. e will go through it together, and 
you shall choose the place which will be the 
most suitable for you to settle in.” 

The arrival of the strangers meantime 
had excited amongst the people the most 
intense interest and curiosity. With this 
was mingled a good deal of fear; the women 
and children would approach furtively, seat 
themselves at a respectful distance, and 
then watch them narrowly, making observa- 
tions on them among themselves. If one of 
the white men made a sudden movement, 
the crowd rushed away crying and screaming 
as though they were going to be eaten. 
The men were not without similar emotions, 
but made it a point of honour to conceal 
them. It was some time before the people 
could be got to believe that their visitors 
were human beings at all. It was a great 
satisfaction to them when the missionaries, 
having discovered the state of things, 
allowed them to make an examination of 
their persons, and to convince themselves 
that the hair of their visitors was real hair, 
that their shoes and stockings covered feet 
and toes, and that the spectacles of M. 
Casalis were not part of his body. 

After a long research a site was fixed 
upon about twenty miles from Thaba 
Boissou, which appeared to offer a sufficient 
combination of advantages—abundant water, 
fertile land, wood, and charming scenery. 

It was here then that our young Christian 
adventurers, alone, cut off from all contact 
with the civilised world, set themselves to 
their great task. It is impossible to read 
the narrative from this point without a glow 
of admiration, a sentiment realised none the 
less keenly because of the entire uncon- 
sciousness which the narrator seems to 
manifest as to the heroic proportions. of 





their work. To share the lot of savages, to 
take them in hand, to teach them the arts 
of life, to build, to plant, to rear domestic 
animals, to re-create their language, to give 
them schools and churches, to replace in 
their hearts the instincts of savagery by the 
sentiments of genuine Christianity—in a 
word, by their knowledge and example to 
lift them from barbarism to civilisation, and 
from heathenism to an enlightened piety ; 
this was what they deliberately set themselves 
to do, and this was what they accomplished. 
It was a work which ranks them with the 
fathers of nations. Out of such characters 
old world history made its demi-gods. 

They commenced operations by throwing 
up a rude hut as a temporary shelter, and 
sowing their land with wheat and barley. 
They then proceeded to build themselves 
a house, which they intended to serve as a 
model for the Basutos. They worked at 
this time like galley slaves, felling trees, 
sawing timber, hewing stone, making bricks 
and mortar. It was a strange life. Round 
their hut by night, lions and hyznas roared. 
Often in the morning they found some of their 
cattle carried off by these ferocious beasts. 

In the midst ofthese material occupations, 
the direct work of evangelisation was going 
forward. At first, and before they had 
themselves acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of Basuto, they had to give their religious 
instruction by means of an interpreter whom 
Krotz had left them. This man knew some- 
thing of Dutch, which the missionaries 
understood, but not enough, as they soon 
discovered, to serve as a trustworthy medium 
of Christian ideas. The value of the 
teaching which filtered through him may be 
judged of from the fact that the sentence 
‘‘ Christ is a Saviour,”’ they found had been 
rendered by him ‘‘ Christ is a saddle-maker.” 
He also gravely assured the missionaries that 
they would never get the people converted 
unless they thrashed them soundly. He 
was good enough to offer his own services for 
this function. Soon howeverthey themselves 
gained enough familiarity with the native 
tongue to dispense with the auxiliary, and 
then the work began tomarch. The natives 
were taught to sing, an exercise in which 
they soon greatly delighted, and to repeat 
prayers. They also listened attentively to 
short instructions in Christianity. As the 
missionary station was at some distance 
from the chief's residence, it was decided 
that a visit for religious instruction should 
be made there once a week. On these 
occasions the chief had the whole community 
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summoned, including the women and 
children, and let it be known that any lack 
of attention would be visited with his 


displeasure. In the evenings of those days 
Moshesh had long private conferences with 
the missionaries on religious topics, and by 
his enquiries and comments showed the 
thoughtful and penetrating character of his 
mind. On the subject of the unity of the 
human race, while his subordinates found it 
incredible that the blacks and the whites 
could be of the same blood, he solved the 
difficulty in a manner worthy of Darwin. 
‘“‘Stupids,” said he, ‘ have I not in my 
herds oxen of all colours, white, red, 
mottled, and yet have they not all sprung 
from the same stock?” He insisted also on 
the identity of sensations. ‘ Black or 
white, we laugh and cry in the same manner 
and for the same reasons.” He stated also 
that their ancestors held many such beliefs 
as the missionaries were teaching. The 
present ignorance of the Basutos arose from 
the fact that they had not a book such as the 
whites possessed. He was very much of a 
laudator temporis acti. Everything de- 
generates, he declared ; everything is worse 
to-day than it used tobe. The decalogue he 
regarded as something already written in 
the hearts of men. The histories of the Old 
and New Testaments deeply interested him, 
but what is striking to note in the mind of 
this untutored savage was the fact that the 
character of Jesus made on it an impression 
altogether different from anything else in the 
Bible. It seemed to him a superhuman ideal. 
To him that life demanded a celestial origin 
to account satisfactorily for its characteristics. 

After two years had passed and when their 
first settlement was in full working order, 
M. Casalis felt it was desirable in the 
interests of the mission that one of their 
number should establish himself definitely 
at Thaba Boissou, the chief's residence. He 
decided to go there himself. It was a bitter 
experience to separate from his beloved col- 
leagues, but he heard the voice of duty calling 
and did not hesitate. In all his missionary 
career this period was, from its complete and 
terrible isolation, the most painful to endure. 

Later on, in a passage charming for its 
freshness and naive simplicity, he tells us 
how, after enduring the desolation of utter 
loneliness, a life as shorn of comforts as that 
of Simon Stylites, the thought came to him 
to seek under divine direction for a wife. 
The story of the search is a pastoral. It 
led him all the way back to the Cape, where 
in a manner which he believed, and we 








think with good reason, to have been 
directly providential, he was directed to a 
young Englishwoman of rare qualities of 
mind and heart, who consented to follow 
him into the wilderness, and who there for 
twenty years toiled by his side, his helper in 
every good work. When, attacked by 
disease, she died in the midst of her adopted 
people, the whole nation wept its dead, and 
each family felt it had lost a mother. 

The missionary and his wife were worthy 
of each other, and one could hardly say more. 

It may be worth while here to notice 
some of the results of the work, the 
foundations of which were thus laid by 
these heroes of the Cross. The language of 
the Basutos has been reduced to rule, 
and so enriched as to become a ready and 
flexible instrument of thought and expression. 
Nineteen great centres of instruction and 
worship, with churches, houses, schools, and 
agricultural establishments, have been 
successively erected. In addition, M. Casalis 
reckons, at the moment of writing, seventy 
district stations, in which labour over a 
hundred native catechumens and teachers. 
Thousands of copies of the New Testament, 
of collections of hymns, manuals of history, 
of geography, and of arithmetic have been 
putincirculation. Atthe jubilee of the Mission 
the different churches sent 500 accredited 
representatives to the central station at 
Morija, and at the Communion Service 900 
believers sat down at the sacred table. Multi- 
tudes of disciples, men and women, after lives 
which testified to the reality of their Chris- 
tian convictions, have passed away in the 
peace which the Gospel alone can give. 

To these spiritual results may be added, 
on the side of material civilisation, the 
culture of wheat and of the potato, of our 
principal vegetables and fruit trees, the 
adoption of the plough, the raising of horses, 
of sheep and poultry, a great improvement 
in the breed of cattle, a considerable and 
growing exportation of cereals, wool, and live 
stock, an importation of clothing, tools, and 
European merchandise generally, amounting 
to many millions of francs, and the replace- 
ment of huts by solid and substantial houses. 

All the faithful and devoted labourers who 
assisted M. Casalis in founding this great 
enterprise have passed away. He alone re- 
mains. Soon after the death of his beloved 
wife he was recalled to Paris to take the 
post of director of the Protestant Institute of 
Missions. There the veteran still lives, 


enjoying at an advanced age the venera- 
tion of his friends and the remembrances 
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of a life of no common devotion to the 
highest objects a man can pursue. 

The career of which we have been giving 
this meagre outline is another of those illus- 
trations of which the ages are full, of the 
power of the Gospel to act, across all barriers 
of race and clime, as the one sufficient 
solvent of the human problem, as the one 
force capable of uniting and uplifting man. 

When we remember that the hero of this 
story is a Frenchman, we sigh the more at 





the present condition of his country. It is 
difficult to realise what a new force of wide- 
reaching beneficence we should have in the 
world if France, now so largely given up to 
materialistic atheism, were won back to the 
Gospel. To those whose outlook is wide 
nothing in our enterprises of evangelisation 
will appear more important, or susceptible 
of a wider range of result, than the renewed 
presentation to this splendidly gifted people 
of a living Christianity. 








THE TYROL. 


By OLIVER M. 
THERE is probably no part of Europe so | 


suggestive of romantic scenery, old- 
fashioned costumes and picturesque manners 
of life as is the Tyrol. It is only in very 
recent times that this district has been 
invaded by railways. Now, as every one 
knows, railways are the great levellers. 
They make human intercourse so swift that 
the Parisian fashions of the day are not 
only heard of but observed before the 
week’s end at the distance of a thousand 
miles. Moreover, it is not merely an 
occasional visitant who is brought by the 
rail to be wondered at, but hundreds, or 
even thousands of tourists are discharged 
by railway stations 4n the course of a few 
months. It is this multitude of travellers 
which tends to level down dialects, costumes, 
and manners of life in all parts of the world 
to which the railway reaches. But the 
Tyrol is a very difficult country in which to 
make railways. It has much less level 
surface in proportion to its area than any 
other Alpine region. It is true that it 
cannot boast of the highest mountains ; but 
it is equally destitute of extensive valleys. 
It has the highest carriage road in the 
world—that over the Stelvio Pass, which 
rises up more thar nine thousand feet. 
But the very necessity for constructing such 
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a lofty carriage road is suggestive of 
the extreme difficulty of making railways. 
Still, it appears as though to modern 
engineering the word impossible were un- 
known. Railways have, of course, been con- 
structed in the Tyrol, and they are likely to 
be extended. But as yet they have left many 
interesting habits of the people untouched. 
The Tyrol extends from Southern 
Austria to Northern Italy. It occupies 
the south-eastern end of the great Alpine 
crescent of mountains. In this country the 
German and the Italian races meet and 
mingle. It is said that the effect is an 
improvement of both. The Germans gain 
something of the Southern grace, and the 
Italians something of German patience and 
sturdiness. The soil of the valleys is fruit- 
ful, and the climate in these lower lands is 
for the greater part of the year kindly. 
Advantage is taken of this to grow a large 
quantity of fruit, which finds a sale as far 
north as St. Petersburg. In some nooks, 
such as Meran, a happy combination of 
shelter towards the north and accessibility 
to the genial airs of the south gives the 
climate peculiar advantages for invalids. 
The result is that such places in the Tyrol 
have recently been the resort of consumptive 
patients from all parts of the world. 
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Salshurg, 


The traveller approaching from the North 
will probably pass through the romantic 
town of Salsburg. The citadel of this 
town is built upon a rock, which forms as it 
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were an outlying sentinel of the Alps. The 
town has been compared to Edinburgh, but 
though the neighbouring mountains are far 
grander than anything Scotland can show, 
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we are not sure that the comparison is not 
over complimentary to Salsburg. The 
Austrian town is oppressed by the greatness 
of the peaks on its horizon, while 
Edinburgh stands out as crowned queen 
of the surrounding country. The immediate 
area of Salsburg is also somewhat wanting 
in the variety which marks the suburbs of 
Edinburgh, but the romantic situation of 
the Austrian town is undeniable, and it was 
@ fitting birthplace of so erratic a genius as 
Mozart. 

From Salsburg the traveller makes his 
way to Innspruck. This town is the 
northern portal of the Tyrol. As its name 
signifies, it is situated on the River Inn, 
just where, after its mountain wanderings 
through the high valleys of the Engadine, 
it becomes a navigable river, able to carry 
traffic into the Danube. Innspruck still 
remains a living representation of what 
the towns of the Middle Ages must have 
been. No doubt the comparative cheapness 
of glass makes a difference in the appearance 
of the streets. Windows are probably 
wider than they used to be, and hence the 
faces of the houses are less gloomy. But 
the appearance of the market place, the 
modes of traffic, the religious processions, 
and the country-side gossip are very much 
what they may have been five hundred years 
ago. Few towns are so closely overshadowed 
by mountain walls. It seems as though any- 
one standing on one of the precipitous 
heights at hand could throw a stone into 
the midst of the market place. In the main 
street is a notable hotel called the Golden 
Koof. Carved emblems in its front remind 
one of Chester. Its name is said to be 
owing to the fact that it was once covered 
with gilded copper. Innspruck, as is well 
known, was a strategic point of immense 
importanee in the Napoleonic wars. More 
than once it was the.centre of great battles 
which raged around its suburbs. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one difficult 
to reconeile with prevalent opinions about 
Austria, that the Tyrolese mountaineers have 
always maintained a loyal attachment to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. It is an instance of the 
conservatism often found among mountain 
clans, and is, perhaps, a curious relic of 
Roman times. For, from the time of 
Augustus, the Tyrol, then part of Rhetia, 
was an organic portion of the Roman 
dominions, and after the break up of the 
empire and its affected restoration under 
German sovereigns, the Tyrol remained 
immediately subject to the new line of 








In 1805 Austria, which in some 
sense may be regarded as the last relic of the 
Romano-Teutonic empire, was compelled by 
Napoleon to cede-the country to Bavaria. 
But the people did not at all like the change, 
and they took the first opportunity of 


emperors. 


returning to their old allegiance. This 
opportunity came in 1809, when war broke 
out once more between France and Austria. 
The Tyrolese flew to the aid of their ancient 
lords. They found a leader in Andreas 
Hofer. But unfortunately for the people his 
resources were unequal to his devotion. 
Austria being disastrously beaten they were 
left to the mercy of the conquerors, and their 
mountain fortresses were recaptured by the 
French and Bavarian allies. But the hearts 
of the people were not recaptured; and on 
the fall of Napoleon, in 1814, they returned 
to the Austrian standard again. What is the 
secret of this attachment? It is very simple. 
For historical reasons the Austrians have 
left the Tyrolese in possession of ancient 
privileges, involving a very large measure of 
self-government. They are allowed to 
manage their own affairs in their own way ; 
and in regard to all imperial matters they 
are willing enough to be guided by imperial 
statesmen. 

The part played by the Tyrol in ecclesi- 
astical history is even more remarkable than 
its place in military story. The town of 
Trent, where the celebrated council was 
held, is in the Italian portion of the district, 
and it was probably selected as a kind of 
border point or central ground between the 
northern and southern races. But such 
lustre as this historic council bestowed on 
the country was entirely reflected light. The 
Tyrolese, though they have always remained 
devout Catholics, took no prominent part in 
itthemselves. The city certainly bears many 
traces of ecclesiastical leanings. It has a 
cathedral and twelve other churches, though 
its whole population is not much over 12,000. 
It has also an episcopal palace and several 
other handsome buildings. But Trent also 
has yielded to the influence of the Reforma- 
tion age. Its public schools show the spread 
of education. Its sugar and tobacco factories 
betray the spirit of commerce, and, alas, it 
must be added, that great brandy distilleries 
bear witness to the power of alcohol over 
both education and commerce. 

If Innspruck may be considered at 
once the northern entrance and the capital 
of the Tyrol, it is far from being the most 
interesting town. Passing up the valley of 
the Inn, but turning aside at the entrance of 
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birth. The number of inhabi- 
tants is now about eleven or 
twelve thousand, and its trade 
is even more important than 
might be gathered from the 
size of its population. It has 
an important market, and also 
several factories which send 
their wares into far off places 
of the earth. But down to 
the present time the factories 
have not produced that smoky 
squalor so characteristic of 
British manufacturing towns. 
The air is clear and bright. 
The neighbourhood is of course 
subject to mountain storms, 
but in summer time there 
is for the most part warm and 
unclouded weather. The town 
is almost the last Southern 
station of the German race and 
language. A few miles farther 
nothing but Italian is heard. 
The language of the town 
itself is German exclusively, 
but in many ways it shows 
traces of Italian influence. The 
antique houses are very much in 
the Italian style. The gables 
hang over the streets, and the 
prevalence of sunshine in the 
summer is evidenced by the 
oer manifest wish of the builders to 
Silver street, Botzen. obtain as much shadeas possible. 
Although the general style is 
the Engadine, we reach the watershed | Italian, the tendency of the German taste 
between Germany and Italy, and descend towards quaintness is shown in corner 
into the upper valley of the Htsch (Adige). | turrets, odd angles, and projecting windows. 
On one of the lower slopes of this valley | Altogether it is a town in which the 
stands Meran, above alluded to. Still | sentimental tourist may love to linger. 
farther down, where the valley of the Eisach | No reader whose friends are much given 
joins that of the Talfer, and these again | to Swiss travel can ever fail to hear a good 
unite with the bed of the Etsch, there | deal about the “Dolomites.” The name 
is a wide, flat, fruitful valley in which lies | signifies a range of mountains whose minera- 
the ancient town of Botzen. It is so | logical composition is of special interest to 
ancient that its history stretches back | geologists and whose striking forms are very 
to Roman times. Through 

this valley lay the com- 

munications of the Imperial Bate -. 

City with the North, and SS 
the point in which the three 
valleys met was of course of 
great strategic importance. 
Here then a permanent 
Roman camp was erected, 
probably on the site of a still 
older native fortress, and from . 
that camp Botzen dates its Bellevue Hotel. 
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A Lane in Botzen. 


attractive to lovers of the picturesque. The 
term ‘“ dolomite ’’ is derived from the name 
of a geologist, M. Dolomieu, who first 
observed the peculiar characteristics of the 
formation to which the name has been given. 
It is a variety of magnesian limestone, 
containing variable quantities of oxide 
of iron. It is not confined to the Tyrol, 
though it is most familiarly 
associated with that district. 
For instance, the Appenines 
are partly composed of dolomite, 
and it is said to -be found in 
our own country at Iona. It is 
usually white, though occasion- 
ally of a slightly darker tint, 
or verging on yellow. Some- 
times it splits like slates. It is 
softer than common limestone. 
Occasionally it is met with in 
veins together with quartz. But 
for the most part it is massive 
and runs into mountain ranges, 
as here in the Tyrol. 

To the dolomite region Botzenis 
the naturalentrance. Atfirst sight 
perhaps the mountain masses 
visible from the town appear 








somewhat desolate and defective in outline. 
But they are brightened here and there with 
quaint villages, and adorned with romantic 


ruins. Not far off is a freak of nature 
almost as remarkable as the Giant’s Cause- 
way. At Klobenstein are a number of earth 
pyramids standing close together, and many 
of them are crowned at the apex with a large 
boulder. At first sight they would be taken 
as erections of human art. This, however, 
is not their origin. Their summits show 
where the level lands formerly ranged. They 
consist of a kind of clay specially permeable 
to water. The result has been that showers 
falling upon the former surface have gradually 
washed away the soil except where it has 
been specially protected. Where great 
stones lay on the surface this protection was 
given. The earth was dissolved away around, 
and after a while a pyramid was dug out 
crowned at the top with the boulder stone 
as we see it at the present time. The result, 
perhaps, is more curious than beautiful. 
Botzen itself, however, is not the usual 
resting-place of tourists. They generally 
pass over the river Talfer by a romantic 
bridge to the suburb of Gries, where the best 
hotels are situated. But in the summer the 
town is too hot for endurance. The high 
rocks around seem to reflect the sun, the 
air is sultry, the roads deep in dust. The in- 
habitants, whose circumstances enable them 
to do so, find a refuge in neighbouring 
mountain resorts. But in the late autumn 
and even in winter Botzen and Gries have 
great advantages. It is said that at Christ- 
mas time the climate is like a bright May in 
the North. If it were not for the leafless 
vineyards and the snow that hangs near at 





Palace of the Archduke Henry at Botzen, 
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In Obermais, Meran. 


hand on the mountains, it would seem more | warmer than in Meran, which is so much 
like spring than winter. Even as early as | sought out by consumptive patients. This 
February the noonday warmth is sometimes | genial climate makes the neighbourhood of 
oppressive. Indeed, it is said that in Gries | Gries specially favourable for fruit. 

the average temperature is two degrees | 


But it is not for freaks of nature, such as 
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earth-pyramids, nor yet for = of nature, | the rush of the torrent, the placid bosom of 
such as luscious fruit, that brain-weary | the lake are something more than air, or 
toilers of northern climes betake themselves | earth, or water. A mountain is not grand 
to the Tyrol. The soul of nature is more | merely because it is big and weighs a 
precious than any of her material gifts. | hundred million tons. It is grand because 
And what do we mean by the soul of nature? | it kindles aspiring thoughts ; because in the 
Not a spirit other than the life of God; not | play of cloud and sunshine across its face 
an emanation such as Gnostics invented, to | it reflects our human moods and teaches 
mediate between the infinite and the finite. | abiding peace under the vicissitudes of cir- 
We mean the mind of God expressed in His cumstance. O yes, it talks to us in its 
material works. We mean the all-persuasive | silent majesty. It says: behold me, how 
manifestation of a life with which we can | the thunder has scarred my brow, and the 
have fellowship and sympathy. The smiling | frosts have riven my sides, and the glacier 
or frowning sky, the strength of the hills, | has ploughed my flanks, and suns have 
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Entrance to the Héllensteinthal, 


scorched and rains have swept over me|my bosom where spring comes soon and 


before Rome was born or Babylon arose, or ; summer lingers long. 


I have stood sentinel 


even Egypt was peopled. Yet there is no | over the march of nations, and have directed 
eternity for me; I am mortal like yourselves. | the races of men hither or thither as resist- 


I grew up in forgotten ages, and now I waste | lessly as I direct my streams. 


I divide 


away—lI die daily. But in every age I fulfil | empires, I arrest armies, I inspire freemen, 


the task appointed me by omnipotence. 
collect the treasures of heaven and distribute 
them to the world. I nurse the rivers till 
they spring away from my feet in wealth- 
bearing floods. I cherish the life of myriads 
of creatures, which all play their part in the 
balanced complexity of creation. I open 
gates by which men enter into the rocky 
store-houses prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. I bar out the 
storms of the North, and make a refuge in 








I | L enforce industry, and breathe contentment. 


Such are the works of my brief day amidst 
eternity ; and, therefore, I am placid amidst 
change, my head in the heavens, my feet 
on the core of the earth, and my heart with 
the children of men. 

Let frivolous gadabouts mock if they will 
at the sentiment which ‘‘ finds sermons in 
stones.” Yet nature, like scripture, is not 
of private interpretation. Thatis, its truest 
teachings are not the mere reflex of our own 
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individual phantasy. Nature and man are 
from the same hand. They are made co- 
ordinate, working together, answering to 
each other. And so when the heart of man 
is open to nature there is a pre-arranged 
action and re-action. Human emotion is 
enlarged and ennobled by being reflected 
from the world, just as a man’s form may 
take a giant’s stature when reflected from 
the clouds.* Of course we do not mean 
that the same thoughts take shape in the 
unknowable being of trees and rocks and 
rivers, aS in our own hearts. But we do 
mean that the same eternal life which was 
breathed into us, also pervades them. And 
when we are in a receptive mood this life 
speaks to us through them. Such com- 
munion is not impossible even in crowded 
cities. A man ing a dark monotonous 
street in East London has but to lift his 
eyes, and, if too frequent fog does not hinder, 
the soul of nature may speak to him through 
cloud or star. Such a message is well 
remembered by the writer of these lines 
from long, long ago. When, as a boy of 
seven or eight, I was rushing out of school 
after dark, my eye was arrested by a single 
star twinkling through the gloom on which 
the outer door opened. I was as a creature 

* As is well known, this is not an uncommon 


phenomenon on the Hartz mountains, and has been 
witnessed elsewhere. 





fascinated. The infinite distance, the light 
unquenched by abysses of space, the sunlight 
glory hinted by that spark, the thought, the 
hope, the confidence that one day on angel 
wings I should mount and sweep over space 
and wheel round that starry mystery, and 
know it for myself, filled me with thoughts 
and resolves which no elder suspected in a 
child, but which in truth made an epoch in 
life. 

Still the fevered life of towns is not much 
haunted by inspirations of nature. Jesus 
Himself, though always in heaven, even 
when on earth, knew that tired nerves find 
their best hospital in a desert place. There- 
fore he drew his over-excited disciples apart 
by themselves, in the bosom of the hills. 
Happy are they who feel the same spirit 
guiding them in their flight from the market, 
or the factory, or the senate. There is no 
better haven for them than the valleys and 
heights of the Tyrol, where the Inn spreads 
out to a river, or where the Adige rolls its 
rapid flood. There is something in the old- 
fashioned simplicity of the inhabitants which 
helps to open the heart to the voices of 
mountain and stream. They may be chang- 
ing. All populations appear in some respects 
to deteriorate when invaded by the British 
and American tourist. But there is a good 
deal of freshness about them yet, and long 
may it continue unimpaired. 











Earth Pyramids at Klobenstein. 

































THERE ARE RIPPLES ON THE LITTLE BAY. 


HERE are ripples on the little bay, Cool are its depths: the fair sea-ferns 
And jewels on the sea, | Spread forth each tender frond ; 

Our boat is rocking on the spray,— Through glistening waves the sunset burns, 

Come o’er the waves with me! | To clearer depths beyond. 
Blue are the curves of rippling tides Leave we the laughter on the shore, 

Upon the golden shore, The children at their play, 
And many a bark in beauty glides And seaward turn, with shining oar, 

Above the bright sea-floor. And glide away, away! 


Soft are the gales and sweet the airs 
That come to you and me; 

And steals upon us unawares 
The wonder of the sea. 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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IN LOW WATERS. 


By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 
V.—‘* HARD ON THE CHILDREN.” 


NE cold and rainy winter’s morning, 
while passing along a main thorough- 

fare lying about a mile from my district, I 
observed two children—a boy and a girl— 
who were, to use an official phrase, 
‘‘ apparently wandering.” The girl looked 
about eleven years of age, the boy a year or 
two younger, and a striking similarity of 
feature proclaimed them brother and 
sister. They were wretchedly ill-clad and 
‘‘booted.”” At best their clothing would 
have been a very inefficient protection 
against the cold, and now the miserable 
garments were wet through, while the 
broken and bursted boots were so be- 
soddened as to be mere injurious damp-traps. 
The children seemed to accept the situation 
in the spirit of the saying that those who 
are down need fear no fall—that they were 
as wet and cold as they could be, and 
therefore had nothing further to fear or 
suffer in that respect. At any rate, they 
made no effort to avoid the rain; did not 
seek to shelter, or hurry on as did the 
comfortably-clad folks, who, heads down 
and umbrellas up, passed them by un- 
noticingly. Hand in hand, they sauntered 
along in an aimless kind of fashion, pausing 
every now and so to look in at shop 
windows; especi those windows in 
which food was displayed. The old story, 
I said to myself, as I watched the wretched 
little creatures; children sent out to 
‘scratch for themselves’’—and for some 
worthless parent. Some parent, my further 
thought ran, who “ knows his (or her) 
book’’; who knows that there is a mute 
eloquence of beggary more powerful than 
words, and safer. ‘The children did not in 
verbal fashion, or in a legal sense, ‘solicit 
alms,” but their sunken, hunger-blanched 


faces, and the wolfish glare in their eyes | 
as they gazed at the unattainable food, 


spoke trumpet tongued for them. Whatever 
the parents might be, it was but too pain- 
fully evident that the children were 
famishing, and there could be no harm, 
I argued with myself, no mistaken ‘‘ pro- 
miscuous charity” in giving them food, so 


them to come within and have something to 
eat. The invitation was given and accepted 
and “ no questions asked.’ In dealing with 
hungry waifs it is the best policy—to put it 
on no higher ground—to feed them first and 
question them afterwards. When the children 
had been thawed, so to speak, by a good 
meal, and a good “ warm,” I proceeded to 
try to learn something about them. ‘ They 
had not been sent out to beg,’’ they strongly 
asserted, “they had been sent to try to 
borrow a shilling from an old neighbour of 
their mother’s, but had not succeeded in 
their mission, the husband of the woman 
having fallen out of work.’’ Their name, 
they said was F——, and in reply to the 
question: ‘‘ Where do you live?” the girl 
rather astonished me by naming an address 
in my own district. 

“You have not been there long,” I said, 
looking at her somewhat doubtingly. 

‘“‘No, only five weeks,’’ she promptly 
answered, 

‘‘ And where did you live before,” I asked, 
still in a strain of cross-examination. 

*s We came out of the Union,” was the 
answer given, after a momentary hesitation ; 
‘‘ we were in the Schools, and mother was 
in the Infirmary.” 

“‘ What about your father,”’ I questioned. 
“Ts he dead ?”’ 

““No; he isn’t dead,” was the reply; 
‘but he has run away from us, and that is 
why we had to go into the Workhouse— 
that and mother not being able to work, 
through having a bad leg.” 

‘But she is better, and able to work 
now ?”’ I put in. 

‘“*No, she isn’t,” said the girl, with a 
grave shake of the head; ‘“ her leg is as bad 
as ever.” 





As it is not the custom even in Work- 
house Infirmaries to turn out patients who 
are ‘“‘ as bad as ever,”’ it at once occurred to 
me that, assuming the girl’s statement to be 
true, there must be “‘ something behind” 
this. As, however, such a something would 
| probably be of a painful character, I hesi- 
| tated about questioning the child further. 


long as I saw that they ate it. Availing | But the perceptive faculties of the girl were, 
myself of the opportunity afforded by their |as is often the case with the children of 
coming to a stand at the window of a quiet | the poor—keen beyond her years. She 


coffee-house, I-went up to them, and invited | noticed my hesitation and divined its cause. 
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*“©O, mother took her own discharge,”’ 
she said; ‘“‘she had heard as how father 
should say that he would have us out of the 
school, and take us away, so that she 
should never see us again; and to hinder 
that she took her discharge for us all.” 

The girl had throughout spoken with a 
certain degree of glibness; still it seemed to 
me that she had been telling the truth. If 
she had not, if she had been coached to 
“stall off’’ inquiries by giving a false 
address, she was evidently too well tutored 
to allow herself to be ‘‘ bowled out” by 
cross-examination. 

‘“‘] will call and see your mother,” was 
all I said, by way of concluding the inter- 
view; ‘‘and now you and your brother had 
better go home.” 

Later in the day I called at the address 
that the child had given me. The door was 
opened to me by the landlady of the house, 
who, on my asking if a Mrs. F lived 
there, replied in the affirmative. 

‘Can I see her?” 

“I daresay you can,” the landlady 
replied ; ‘ I'll see.” 

Without waiting for further parley she 
went upstairs, and presently re-appearing on 
the upper landing called out: ‘‘ Come up, 
please.”” Waiting for me, she ushered me 
into the room in which the F——— family were 
living. It was a fair-sized apartment, and 
to judge from the ‘‘ smudged ”’ face and arms 
of the girl I had seen in the morning, there 
had been an attempt to “ tidy it up.” The 
effort had, however, been but very partially 
successful. The tidying had not included 
the free airing and scrubbing—beyond the 
strength of a child to accomplish—which 
alone can sweeten a tenement room. The 
general appearance of the place was 
markedly miserable and depressing, and its 
atmosphere distinctly malodorous. A ram- 
shackle iron bedstead, a rickety table, and a 
couple of chairs ‘‘ to match ”—in the matter 
of ricketiness—constituted the furniture of 
the room. The boy I had previously seen 
and a little girl of about five years of age 
were crouching over a small cinder fire, 
while the elder girl, to whom was evidently 
assigned the réle of ‘little mother,” stood 
with the landlady at the foot of the bed upon 
which the mother of the children was lying. 
The sick woman had turned her face 
towards the door as I came in, and a 
dreadfully worn and haggard face it was, 
though the most noticeable thing about 
it at the moment was the hunted expression 


upon it. 











“She is a bit upset,” the landlady ex- 
plained; ‘she had got it into her head 
that you must be someone coming to try to 
force her into the Union again.” 

“IT have no power to do that,” I said, 
addressing myself to the mother; “ and 
generally speaking, would have no wish to 
do anything of the kind. As a rule I would 
much rather help to keep a person out of 
the Union than to force them into it; but 
seeing how ill you are, and the condition of 
your children, it seems to me that in your 
case it was a serious mistake to discharge 
yourself from the Union.”’ 

‘My husband would have taken my 
children away from me if I hadn't,” she 
answered. 

‘If, as I gather, he had no home to take 
the children to,’’ I said, ‘‘ the Guardians 
would not have allowed him to remove them 
from their custody.” 

“That may be the law,” the woman 
retorted ; ‘but it is when you want to go 
upon the Parish, not when you want to take 
anyone off it, that the Guardians are so 
particular.” 

“‘There may be something in that,” I 
assented; ‘‘ but in any case your husband 
would not have attempted to get possession 
of the children. As you had become 
‘ chargeable,’ there would be a warrant out 
for him, and if he had preserited himself at 
the relieving office to claim the discharge of 
the children he would have been arrested.” 

*¢ Yes, I have heard all that since I have 
been out,’ the woman answered, “and 
perhaps if I had known it, and believed 
it before, I would not have come out of the 
House; but being out I won’t go in again.” 

‘Tt is hard upon the children,” I remarked, 
shaking my head. 

‘“‘It is, poor little things,’ she answered, 
and her voice and manner, which up to this 
point had been almost fierce, suddenly 
softened, and she began to cry; ‘I don’t 
mean to be hard on them,” she went on, 
“and I try to comfort myself by thinking 
that it may not be as hard as it looks. They 
don’t want to be parted from me any more 
than I do from them, and if I went into the 
Union to-morrow they would be taken from 
me at the Infirmary gates. I am doing my 
best for them—it is a very poor best, I know; 
but if I can hold on until I can get about 
again, I shall be able to manage without 
help from either Parish or husband.” 

‘“‘ But how are you managing in the mean- 
time?” I inquired. 

‘*‘ Well, old neighbours that I have sent 
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to have helped me a bit,” she answered. 
‘*Then some of my neighbours hereabout 
send us a little food when they can spare 
it, and my girl has to housekeep as well as 
she can.” 

*“« Are you having no out relief?” 

‘‘Not now; they gave me a little fora 
fortnight, and then they stopped it, thinking 
to force me into the House again in that 
way. But they won’t,” she added, her voice 
and manner once more becoming vehement. 
“There is no law by which they can drag 
me to the workhouse; and I would not go 
without being dragged—I would die in the 
street first.” 

“But the children?” I said again, and 
this time she made no answer. 

That, for the time being, the woman’s 
resolve not to enter the House again was 
unmovable was evident. No doubt, she 
loved her children in a passionate unreason- 
ing fashion, but her love was not of the 
higher type that endureth all things—that 
is capable of self-sacrifice. She was ready 
to suffer herself rather than accept ‘‘ indoor” 
relief upon the only conditions upon which 
it would be granted; but she was reckless 
that by her action the children should suffer 
also. Having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, it appeared to me to be the duty 
of the mother to submit, for the children’s 
sake. It was not, therefore, for me, speaking 
from the standpoint of what may be called 
scientific charity, to offer assistance, seeing 
that such help as it was in my power to give 
was only likely to prolong the miserable 
contest in which the parent was engaged. 
But in these matters one cannot always be 
scientific. The theories of political economy 
may be admirable as theories; but in practice, 
in the actual presence of the daily tragedies 
of daily life that one is constantly meeting 
_with among the poor, “there is a higher 
law.” I felt that my hand was forced, 
that what little I could do to relieve the 
immediate necessities of the unfortunate 
(even if in some respects blameworthy 
woman and her children I must do. An 
I did it. 

On the following day I sought out the 
R. O. (as the relieving officer is familiarly 
called) of the district, to see if I could do 
anything with him about the “case.” He 
remembered the case very well, he said, as 
soon as I named it; for it had been an 
especially troublesome one. No doubt it 


was very hard on the children, he admitted ; 
but that was the fault of the mother, not of 
himself or the Guardians. 





‘¢Well—but seeing she was helpless, if 
obstinate, and that the children, who, at any 
rate, were not in fault, had to suffer, would 
it not be wise and humane to concede out 
relief ? ’’ 

‘‘ Not wise, certainly,’’ the officer answered. 
“The Guardians would not be doing their 
duty if they allowed themselves to be dictated 
to in that manner. They had to consider all 
classes of the poor—including the poor-rate 
payers. The Poor Law Board laid it down 
that relief in each case must be ‘ adequate ’ 
relief, and ordinary out-relief would not be 
adequate to the circumstances of Mrs. 
F ’s case. Her case could only be 
effectively and economically relieved through 
the infirmary and the schools. These had 
been offered to her, and her refusal to avail 
herself of the offer made her solely respon- 
sible for any consequent suffering to herself 
and children that had ensued or might ensue. 
Your action in the case,’’ the R. O. continued, 
‘is doubtless well meant, but it is a 
mistake. The assistance you are in a position 
to render might make all the difference in 
many cases, butit doesnot meet the necessities 
of this case—it only tends to prolong a 
painful and useless struggle. A course of 
surgical treatment is required to put the 
woman in such a state of health as will 
enable her to work for her living. She 
will have to go into the House again 
sooner or later; and the sooner the better 
for herself and the children. There are 
cases in which the truest charity is to go 
upon the principle of being cruel to be kind 
—and this is such a case.”’ 

I knew that in putting the matter as he 
had the Relieving Officer had been hard- 
headed rather than hard-hearted. From 
the practical point of view there was some- 
thing—a great deal, perhaps—in what he 
had said. I allowed myself to be so far 
“convinced against my will’’ by his argu- 
ments that for the space of a fortnight I did 
not visit the case. Finding at the end of 
two weeks the woman was still holding out, 
I then called again. Save that she was 
now able to hobble about her room a 
little, using a long broom by way of 
crutch, she and the children were in much 
the same condition as I had found them in 
on the occasion of my first visit. They 
still looked ill and miserable, were still in- 
sufficiently clad, and half-starved. But, 
unfortunately, in a sense, only half starved. 
In one way and another, by a special 
providence that justified her action, the 
mother now contended, they got a little food 
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each day. They were not starved down to 
the extreme point that raises apprehensions 
of a case of immediate and direct death from 
starvation, and the cerlsure of a coroner's 
jury. In this matter of starvation they just 
fell short of the degree that-if brought to 
the knowledge of Poor Law officials and 
Guardians, would have been likely to 
frighten them into taking prompt and 
adequate action without regard to routine or 
any policy of forcing certain cases to ‘‘ take 
the House.”” I ascertained from the woman 
that the almoner of a certain local charity 
had been paying her rent, but had intimated 
that he could not continue to do so beyond 
the then current week. Visiting ladies had 
given her a few bread and coal tickets ; the 
Good Samaritans among her neighbours, 
though very poor themselves, had not 
wearied in well-doing, but their power to 
aid was necessarily very limited; and the 
little boy had earned a few pence a week by 
carrying home the clothes to the customers 
of an old lady who earned a livelihood by 
mangling. But these helps, all told, did not 
constitute anything like a reasonable means 
of subsistence for the family. So mother 
and children starved on, for the woman still 
expressed herself determined not to go into 
the House, while it appeared that the 
Guardians were as determinedly resolved 
not to grant ‘‘ out” relief. It could not be 
said of this that it was a very pretty quarrel 
as it stood—it was an utterly piteous quarrel ; 
a@ quarrel in which the helpless non- 
combatants—the children—were the severest 
sufferers. I was still of opinion that, in 
engaging in this struggle, the woman was 
not doing the best for her children. But she 
was not to be persuaded. The fight was 
being waged; the besieged had so far held 
out; the battle as yet had not been to the 
strong. I suppose I ought to have observed 
a policy of non-intervention. This was my 
golden opportunity to be cruel to be kind, 
and perhaps if I had kept away from the 
scene of action I might have remained firm. 
But, with the eager hungry eyes of the 
children fixed upon me, I proved weak, and, 
again transgressing the laws of political 
economy, once more provisioned the garrison 
for a time. 

Shortly after my second visit the husband 
appeared upon the scene. He arrived very 
much disguised in liquor, and professing to 
be consumed with a sense of burning in- 
dignation at having heard that a child of 
his had been employed to carry out 
“mangling.” He was so noisy as to attract 





the notice of the police, and being identified 
as @ man who was “ wanted” for wife 
desertion, was arrested. A night in the 
cooling atmosphere of a police-cell sobered 
him, and when he was brought before the 
magistrate on the following morning he set 
up the defence usually made in such cases 
by those who ‘‘ know their book.” 

‘“‘He had not deserted his wife,’ he 
said; “he had only gone away to look for 
work, and had not cared to write simply to 
say that he had been unable to obtain 
employment. He was quite willing to 
support his family and pay the Guardians if 
he could get work, but of course, he could 
not look for work if sent to prison.” 

The case was adjourned to see if he could 
come to an arrangement with the Guardians. 
He did arrange to pay them five shillings a 
week, and, having paid two weeks’ in- 
stalments, and promised to continue to pay, 
the charge was withdrawn. He also gave his 
wife a few shillings. But the last state of his 
family is worse than the first. The 
knowledge that this fellow is loafing about 
the district spending the bulk of his earnings 
in dissipation has stayed the hands of those 
who had been assisting the family; and the 
trifle he gives them, with a view to keep 
within the letter of the law as to wife 
desertion, does not make up for the help he 
has driven away. That he will soon fall off 
in his payments to the Guardians is regarded 
as certain by those who know him; and that 
ultimately he will be sent to prison, and the 
wife and children have to go into the House, 
is now highly probable. Meanwhile it is 
hard, very hard, upon the children; hard 
upon them not only in the present, but in 
the future also, for the privations they are 
thus called upon to endure in childhood may 
make them weaklings for life. 

The struggle upon the point as to whether 
relief shall be “‘ in” or ‘‘ out” is constantly 
going on between the Guardians and the 
poor; and where children are concerned in 
such cases—and they generally are con- 
cerned—they are the greatest sufferers. In 
many instances Guardians do take children 
into the House without insisting upon the 
parent going in ; but in many other instances 
they will neither give out-relief nor take 
children into the House unless the parent 
will accompany them. In some cases, as in 
the one here spoken of, the parent will 
neither go in with the children nor consent 
to the children being taken in by themselves, 
because parents and children are separated. 
In this latter case the Guardians do not 
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deem it their duty to be urgent on behalf of 
the children. Apart from this, however, it 
is to be feared that where Guardians and 
relieving officers become strongly officialised 
the House is offered as the only form of 
relief in cases in which it is morally certain 
it will not be accepted. This is done with a 
view to ‘‘ shunting ’’ applicants for relief, 
and so ‘“‘keeping down the rates.’”’ This 
matter of ‘“‘in”’ or “‘out,”’ no doubt, presents 
many difficulties; but surely the law and 
procedure bearing upon it could be so 





modified that children would no longer be 
ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone, so to speak. A more generous 
method in this respec..might be more costly— 
might even increase the poor rate by a half- 
penny in the pound, say. But there are 
higher considerations than ‘“‘ keeping down 
the rates.’ Passing by all lesser ones, there 
is that highest consideration of all: our 
duty to Him who has said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye do it unto one of the least of these, ye do 
it unto Me.” 





THE VOICE OF MANY WATERS. 


HE voice of many waters, 
In valleys cool and dim, 
Sings to the weary wayfarer 
A sweet eternal hymn: 
For ever breaks the silver shower 
Upon the quiet sod, 
And murmurs—“ Glory, honour, power, 
Unto the Lord our God.” 


The voice of many waters 
Sings to the troubled soul, 
Through all the loud world’s busy ways 
Immortal anthems roll. 
There is no silence in the heart 
God’s music cannot fill ; 
There is no strife of crowd or mart 
His thunder cannot still. 


The voice of many waters 
Bursts on the lonely way : 

“Sing us the songs of Sion” ery 
The mourners day by day ; 

The wail of want, and pain, and wrong, 
Is heard on land and sea, 

O Lord, how can we sing Thy song 
When we are far from Thee ? 


God of the living fountains 
And everlasting hills! 

Thy name is graven on our hearts, 
Thy voice our being fills ! 

Oh, lead us through these weary years 

By paths we have not known, 

Till Thou shalt wipe away all tears 

Before the Father’s throne. 





SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—VERY QUIETLY. 


iz is one of the mysteries of life that ill | 
news generally reaches us by an ill | 
tongue; and this adds to the bitterness, as 
an unkindly presence always must when 
circr-nstances take one at a disadvantage. 
Imagine a spiteful neighbour standing by | 
while our limb is cut off! Or an incendiary | 
maliciously watching us while we try to | 
rescue a few household gods from the flames 
he has kindled! Yet this is what generally 
happens when hearts are crushed and hopes 
are blighted. 


Lesley was feeling bright and strong. in | 


soul that day. A pure heart always readily | 
responds to every call to rejoice, and the glad 
glory of the sweet spring weather, and the 
company of a merry boy, had had their full 
influence on her. Down she came, over the | 
hill-side towards Edenhaugh,—sometimes 
with a run and a little leap, and then 
steadying her pace, not to overturn the ferns 
and wild flowers filling the basket which 
she carried. 

The Gibsons, lingering at the parlour | 
window, saw her. Miss Bell gave a little 
sigh. Perhaps she thought of the days | 
when she too had skipped on the Edenlaw, 
with the figure of Lesley’s own uncle, “ puir 
John Atchison,” flitting across her maiden | 
meditations. Well, well,—according to her | 
mature judgment, these things were only | 
dreams,—and dreams must pass, and Lesley, 
like herself, must learn to take comfort in 
the ‘food and clothes, and leisure and 
pleasure, which Miss Helen had taught her | 
oe to acknowledge as the “ realities” of | 

e. 

‘‘Wae’s me, Lesley!” she cried, as the girl | 
came along the hall towards the parlour 
door. ‘‘ Ye’ve missed something the day by 
gaeing on your stravagues. Wha d’ye think | 
we've had ca’ing ?—an’ leevin’ messages for 
you an’ your uncle—sic a gran’ bit o’ news 
—and sic kind messages, and showing a 
real Christian spirit thereby—for it’s mair | 
than ye deserve, but she doesna seem a bit | 
affrontit ! ’’ 

‘«Pshaw, Bell,’’ said Miss Helen, superbly. | 
“‘ Miss Luey’ s call was to return ours, and | 
it’s very likely she never noticed Lesley’ s | 
omission.” 

“‘ Weel, weel,’’ went on Miss Bell, “ it’s 
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| very plain that she’s determined to keep 
| Mr. Baird to the forefront o’ the Bethune 
tenants, sin’ she came here first wi’ her 
gran’ news. Canna ye gie a guess at it, 
| Lesley bd 
“How should 1?” said the girl, with a 
| strange sinking of the heart, as she felt the 
two pairs of shrewd eyes fixed on her. 
“It’s word o’ a wedding!’’ pursued Miss 
Bell. “Surely that brings you near’t 
| lassie.” 
‘ Bell, don’t make a play of a serious and 
important matter,” said Miss Helen, severely. 
|“* And it’s not such a nine-days’ wonder 
that Mr. Robert Bethune should be engaged. 
It is natural and proper. Only the blessing 
is, it is such a good match for him.” 
Lesley had placed her basket on the 
table, and had been lifting the flowers from 
it while the ladies talked. The nameless 
terror excited by Miss Bell’s suggestions 
had, as it were, paralysed her. But Miss 
Helen’s plain words fell on her like sharp 
| blows, rallying her to consciousness. She 
| roused herself to find that she was aimlessly 
returning to the basket the very flowers she 
had first lifted from it. And the woman’s 
subtlety, scarcely required before by the 
| frank young creature, yet latent in her, as 

| in all her sex, sprang to the rescue to cover 
her confusion in this hour of need. 

She hastily brushed from the tablecloth 
some grains of sand which had fallen from 

| the roots as she handled them. 

‘‘How thoughtless of me to take them 
out of the basket here!” she said, in an 
undertone, as if it was her first movement, 
and not her second, which had been unwary. 
And then she raised her eyes and looking 
steadily at Miss Helen, enquired— 

*« And who is to be Mr. Rab’s bride ? and 
when is the wedding to be?” 

‘«‘ The bride is the eldest daughter of Ben 
Matthieu, the railway millionaire,” answered 
Miss Helen ; ‘‘and the marriage is to take 
| place in about a month from this time.” 

The lady’s tone was suddenly less 
significant. There was something in 
Lesley’s calm, bright gaze which dis- 
concerted her. The ready tact and the 
composure did not in the least deceive Miss 
Helen as to the sharpness of the blow 
| which had fallen on the girl. Rather they 

convinced her of its force. But then ? that 
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which is only lashed or stung may only flee 
or writhe, but that which is wounded to the 
quick may be dangerous. Before Lesley’s 
eyes Miss Helen’s fell. She felt that 
conviction of sin which comes not from 
conscience but from detection. She would 
not have found a word wherewith to defend 
herself if at that moment Lesley had opened 
her lips and told her she was a mischief- 
making woman, who sought pleasure in 
other people’s pain, and could find delight in 
seeing suffering where she had received 
nothing but hospitality. She would not 
have been one whit surprised if Lesley had 
spoken so, for she felt the accusation in her 
gaze. Of course, if such a thing had 
happened, such a woman as Miss Helen, 
though taken aback at first, would have 
soon rallied, attributed the ‘‘ outburst’’ to 
mere spiteful mortification, and either 
insisted on an abject apology or made an 
insulting display of magnanimity in waiving 
one. 

But Lesley had strength given her to hold 
her peace. And that silence gave her a power 
over Miss Helen Gibson which did not soon 
pass away. She actually began to respect 
Lesley Baird. 

Lesley said not a single word, nor asked 
another question. She had put all her 
flowers back into her. basket, and now she 
carried it out of the room, set it down on the 
hall-table, and went upstairs. 

‘*She’s taking it very quietly, Helen,” 
whispered Miss Bell. 

“« She could not take it better,” said Miss 
Helen, in a tone her sister could not quite 
understand, but which she felt was intended 
to close discussion on the matter. 

Lesley went up to her old refuge, the 
little white bedroom, with the lattice 
windows opening on the green shoulders 
of the Edenlaw. Before she went out 
she had set these windows wide open, 
and the breeze was-rushing through them 
in rattling spring fashion, and had carried 
her needlework down from the table 
and scattered it over the floor. Lesley 
shivered, stooped, gathered it all up, and 
closed the window. It seemed as if years 
had passed since she had opened it. She 
did not seem the same person. Yet she 
would have said she had had no hopes then. 
We call our hopes despair long before they 
really perish. It is only when they lie dead at 
our feet that we know how much vitality they 
had preserved to the last. Poor Lesley ! 

The one thing necessary was to justify 
Rab to herself. In her simplicity she must 





have been mistaken, that wasall. Doubtless 
she had not lost anything she had ever 
owned; doubtless Rab Bethune still retained 
the kindly friendship for her which must 
have been all he had ever had. 

Rab must have somewhat singled her out 
from others because she was the niece of her 


his father’s most valuable and 
respected tenant. Then they had found a 
few tastes in common. For fancies reaching 
further, there was surely only herself to 
blame. 

And why blame? Sitting opposite her 
little toilet mirror, Lesley raised her head 
and gazed straight into her own innocent 
eyes. Because a young woman finds a young 
man’s name enter into her kindest thoughts 
and most secret prayers, because she sees all 
that he might be, and can realise his form 
moving upwards on the highest walks of 
human effort and aspiration, is that a sin? 
It may mean pain, a keen life-long pain, but 
what is life worth without pain ? 

Lesley had little that must be surrendered 
—only her own mistake, she said to herself. 
Once that was gone, she might keep her 
hopes for Rab, her faith in him. Her love 
had been such a pure ethereal thing, 
uncoarsened by flirtation, unshadowed by 
ambition. It was not her fault if some 
vulgar hands had dared to finger it as fair 
game for their curiosity. The purer love is, 
the less hurt can it receive from any of the 
chances of mortality. 

Only something—a strange possibility of 
magical happiness—had vanished from life. 
Never more! Never more ! 

But she was still free to love Rab as dis- 
embodied spirits may love us—forgotten by 
us, their services accepted without any 
recognition whence they come. 

Thus Lesley Baird fought out her battle 
of self-surrender. And she would have 
risen up not only calm, but almost blissful, 
but for a lurking consciousness that refused 
to be quite buried up under her humble 
acceptance of her own mistake. Despite all 
this, the consciousness asserted that Rab had 
loved her! What had changed him? Not 
mere absence, not the mere expulsive power 
of new affections. The change had come 
about before he went away. 

These questions must remain unanswered, 
torturing Lesley’s heart. It is always so. 
When a great blow or sorrow falls upon us, 
it is ever its individualised details which are 
so hard to bear! And this is why the 
blows or sorrows associated with human 
conduct are so much more bitter than those 
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which come from mere catastrophe. King 
David said, ‘‘ Let me fall into the hand of 
God, and not into the hand of man!” 
Yet God’s hand is over everything, even 
over the hand of man; only the petty human 
fingers, enclosed beneath His, can give such 
deadly pinches to the shrinking human 
flesh ! 

Lesley sat in her room for a long time. 
Then she remembered her anemones. The 
poor wild flowers need not be left to wither 
because her heart had broken since she 
gathered them. She went downstairs, 
found a shallow bowl suited for them, and 
arranged them. They were already drooping, 
but the cool water she provided would 
refresh them, and they would live for days. 
To the end of Lesley’s life, the sight of 
wood-anemones would bring back afresh the 
sickness of heart she felt that afternoon ! 

She carried them into the parlour. The 
tea-things were already on the table, and her 
uncle was there, with the two visitors. They 
had evidently told him the news. And 
Mr. Baird was undisguisedly hurt and angry, 
though Lesley had no reason to believe he 
had the faintest suspicion of her ‘‘ mistake ”’ 
and the anguish it had entailed. 

“When a young fellow comes about one 
forever, and tells one all his thoughts, and 
feelings, and plans, one would think he 
might send a line of his own to announce 
the greatest event that can happen in his 
life,” said the master of Edenhaugh. 

“‘Eh, noo, Mr. Baird, an’ I thought it 
was a great honour that Miss Lucy was so 
carefu’ you should be the first to hear it 
from hersel’,’’ answered Miss Bell. 

‘“« Mr. Rab was my friend, not Miss Lucy,” 
persisted Mr. Baird. But, like his niece, he 
too sought to find excuse for his favourite. 
*« Did she say her brother had asked her to 
tell us ?’”’ he enquired. 

‘“‘Na,”’ said Miss Bell, and Miss Helen 
shook her head. 

‘* Maybe she forgot that,” pleaded Lesley’s 
gentle voice. 

Mr. Baird looked at his niece, and some- 
how his regard lingered strangely upon her. 

“‘T cannot call it a good marriage,” he 
went on. “If our laird’s son had married 
the daughter of an ordinary respectable Jew, 
engaged in the tailoring or fruit-dealing 
commerce usual with that nation, none of 
you would have called it a ‘ good’ marriage. 
Does it become so simply because of the 
hundreds of thousands Ben Matthieu has 
made by wide ramifications of usury, and by 
transactions too gigantic for any one man to 
XVITI—48 





control who cares to exercise his conscience 
as to their bearings on his fellow creatures?’ 

“No,” persisted Mr. Baird; ‘such 
marriages are fatal to all the true claims of 
high birth and breeding. Nobody would 
wish to stiffen aristocracy into a caste. But 
if it claims that it deserves its name, ‘the 
best,’ let it be careful to recruit its ranks 
with all that is good—with noble physical 
development, with grand moral qualities, 
high character, and natural gifts of mind. 
As it is, it is too evidently content to descend 
if only the bribe is high enough! What 
would soon become of the ‘ points’ of our 
best collies if they were allowed to cross 
with every greedy cur that has usurped a 
silken cushion? If you want me to think 
Rab Bethune is making a good marriage, 
tell me something more of Miss Ben Matthieu 
than that her father is a financier and a 
millionaire. That only goes against her, in 
my opinion.” 

“‘] should not have thought you would 
despise anybody for belonging to God’s 
Ancient People, Mr. Baird,’’ observed Miss 
Helen. 

‘“‘T dinna like the Jews mysel’,” confided 
Miss Bell; ‘‘an’ their ain prophets didna 
seem to think sae muckle o’ them.” 

Mr. Baird replied to Miss Helen’s remark : 

‘“‘ God forbid that I should despise anybody 
for belonging to any of God’s peoples, in 
any part of His world! I know our Master 
was a Jew and His mother was a Jewess. 
What I deprecate in any, Jew or Gentile, is 
the Shylock spirit of usury and ‘bond,’ 
and still more the Lorenzo sentiment, which, 
professing to contemn this, gladly runs off 
with the daughter—and—the ducats !” 

‘An’ what do you think o’ a’ these 
wonderful tidings, Jean?’’ asked Miss Bell, 
turning to old Mrs. Haldane. ‘‘ A bawbee 
for your thochts, Jean.” 

“TI was minding that there had been 
can’les set i’ the window o’ our auld hoose 
for the weddin’s o’ three generations 0’ 
Bethunes,”’ answered the old dame. ‘ My 
man’s mither tell’t me o’ the twa, an’ I set 
them mysel’ for baith the laird’s ain bridals. 
But there’ll be nae mair can’le noo: he’s 
brak the can’lestick himsel’, ye ken.” 

Lesley got through that evening somehow. 
We all do what must be done; and the strain 
which seems as if it would exhaust all our 
strength, generally serves rather to discover 
new powers in us. 

It had been her habit to remain alone 
with her uncle for a few minutes after the 
guests retired. She did not evade the 
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custom to-night, though she shrank from 
the confidential moment. Her uncle put 
his arm about her shoulder and drew her to 
his side. 

“« Lassie,” he said, ‘“‘ we can let every- 
thing go except our faith in God; and 
surely that is not hard to keep while we have 
each other.” 

As Lesley lay that night on her little 
white bed, waiting for the slumber that 
would not come, she could not help wondering 
how life was to go on for years and years. 
But years come to us in days, and the day’s 
burden is always bearable. 

And she remembered good Alison Brown's 
dying injunctions, given to herself in that 
early dusk of doubt and disappointment, 
which, looked back upon now, seemed to 
have been a very radiance of hope. 

Yes; there remained to her to strive to do 
right, to meet each little duty as it arose, 
and then not to ask how long her pain 
would last, nor for what reason it had fallen 
to her lot. 

“Just see that ye’re in the Lord’s ain 
way, and then shut your eyes and gang!” 

Still, she felt so tired, and every action, 
word, and thought had to be controlled 
with such constant effort, that she was 
almost glad when, next day, Jamie Logan 
did not turn up at Hdenhaugh at the usual 
time. She inferred that he had not come 
down to the school, but had probably got 
leave to remain at home to enjoy some of 
the spring operations on his father’s 
farm. 

But that delusion was dissipated in the 
evening by one of the maid-servants, who 
chanced to say that while out in the after- 
noon she had met Master Jamie with his 
satchel returning in the direction of Gowan 
Brae, and that. he wore a flushed and angry 
countenance, and gave her civil greeting but 
brief and surly answer. 

The same maid reported that the news of 
Mr. Rab’s “grand wedding” was already 
out all over the country-side. 

But she did not tell her young mistress, 
nor even old Mrs. Haldane, what she 
whispered to her fellow servant—that ‘ the 
folks were saying that those who tried 
to sit on twa stools aft cam’ to the ground 
a’ thegither, and while Miss Lesley had been 
fuling wi’ Mr. Rab, Logan o’ Gowanbrae 
had given her the go-by: he had just got 
handfisted wi’ the dochter of a big hotel 
keeper in Edinburgh, and wad likely be 
marries a’most as sune’s the young 
laird.” 





CHAPTER XXV,—LEWIS AND MARY. 


Wane Lesley Baird had been consuming 
her own heart in the solitude of Edenhaugh, 
over Mary Olrig in the crowd of London 
during these later months there had settled 
a great calm. 

The work which Lewis Crawford had 
procured for her had never failed her. 
Where she needed instruction, he found her 
an apt pupil. She gave great satisfaction to 
her employers, as those always do who can 
bring brains and interest to what is often 
ealled ‘‘ mere mechanical work.” 

Advised by Miss Kerr, Mary put advertise- 
ments into one or two well-selected news- 
papers, and so secured for herself other work 
similar in kind, and which, though much 
less profitable, was also less pressing and 
could be done at her leisure. And solitary as 
all this occupation was, it was but as a cell 
with doors opening into many quaint by-paths 
of the outer world. The people with whom 
it brought her in contact were not often 
quite common people. Even most of the old 
law-stationers had a fine flavour or tone 
about them such as gathers on wine, stained 
glass, and human character, if left undis- 
turbed in still and shady places. As for her 
other employers, they numbered people with 
hobbies and crazes,—one, a dear old lady, 
sweet and gracious as spring lilac, who had 
strong corvictions that the Isle of Man had 
been peopled by the lost Ten Tribes; another, 
of high rank, who accepted Mary’s help in 
arranging valuable papers, to which her own 
position gave her access, and in whose 
mansion Mary went happily up and down— 
now taking tea with the marchioness in her 
boudoir, and then with the housekeeper and 
the ladies’ maids in their little room down- 
stairs. Mary was, like her grandmother, old 
Mrs. Haldane, as little troubled by such 
transitions ‘“‘as a collie dog.” But her 
practical experience of them convinced her 
for ever of the ease with which many of 
those theories which people pronounce “ too 
fine for real life’ could be worked, if in the 
hands of the right people. ‘The right 
people "’ became, indeed, Mary’s general 
desideratum; and she and Clementina Kerr 
joined heartily in the creed that the only 
work and reform worth mentioning was 
first to find the “ right people,’’-and then to 
set them making others like themselves. 

In those days, Mary's mind was brought 
in contact with one or two other minds, 
which afterwards had great powerin moulding 
the world. She deciphered the crabbed 
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caligraphy of the first writings of a young 
barrister, who, in due time, became one of 
the rulers of the Empire, and a leader in 
philosophy and poetic form. In years to 
come, countesses might contend for a few 
minutes’ conventional chat with the great 


man amid the confusions of crowded 
conversaziones. But Mary had had her 
quiet interviews with him before he was 
jaded by contact with official antagonism. 
His work was an interest between them, and 
he soon saw that one mind at least had 
entered into sympathy with it before it was 
even in printer’s ink. And when, amid fame 
and fortune, all sorts of accusations and 
insinuations were hurled against him, Mary 
remembered and knew how courteous he 
had been to the nameless girl who worked 
for him, how considerate in his requirements, 
how prompt in those payments which were 
ever sweetened by thanks for interest and 
co-operation which ‘‘ were not in the bond.”’ 

Then, henceforth, Mary always had 
Clementina Kerr. Not that they spent very 
much time together; but Mary proved the 
truth of something Lewis Crawford remarked 
to her, that after one once knew Miss Kerr 
one never felt lonely, for she always seemed 
to be everywhere! Yet, certainly, it made a 
great difference to know, when one’s hand 
could scribble no more, and one’srecollections 
began to grow a little too pathetic, that 
there was a bright room downstairs where 
one would be made gladly welcome, and 
somebody sitting there who would give one 
something to think about within the first 
five minutes. 

Further, Mary Olrig was no longer weary 
with a vague unrest, haunted by a lost face. 

She and Lewis Crawford were friends— 
friends by a common knowledge of the very 
foundations of each other’s lives; friends 
by mutual succour. Nobody can tell what a 
wholesome comfort it was to Mary to en- 
counter one whom she had welcomed to the 
vanished home on the Edenlaw. Our past 
remains in the present while we find it in 
another’s memory. 

Yet Mary had not lost her old aims 
because they no longer tormented her ; but 
she had a strange feeling that she had lost 
her old standpoint, and that the loss was all 
gain. Her thoughts no longer came to her 
as her own, as the fancies and sentiments 
of girlhood and youth. It seemed to her as 
if the voices of others began to speak through 
her,—voices of the sad, or the sinful, the 
aged or the weary—voices of stunted lives 
like Rebekah Putnam’s, or of stultified souls 





like Kate Joyce’s. It seemed now to be given 
her to say what these would say, and to tell 
how the world looked to them, and that her 
own part was only so to present these sayings 
and outlooks that they should rouse in 
others the same sympathy or pity or in- 
dignation which they had awakened in 
herself. Mary often felt as if she should 
hate herself for having escaped into such 
peace and freedom, while others remained 
in confusion and bondage, but for some hope 
that she might be a voice to plead that wiser 
thoughts should search out wiser ways of 
life, since human souls do not live by bread 
alone, nor by mere wages, weekly or other- 
wise, such souls not being begotten by their 
Heavenly Father for the sole purpose of 
the “‘ self-maintenance”’ of the body. Mary 
found that her former ambition for literary 
suecess was transformed into this hope of 
‘‘opening her mouth for the dumb, in the 
cause of all such as are left desolate.” 

She soon began to feel that it was this 
hope alone which made her present life 
satisfactory, as leading towards it. It suited 
her; and if it helped her to render her fellow 
creatures any true service, then all was well 
and good. Otherwise she felt, as she copied 
long bills of costs or big briefs on wearisome 
legal technicalities, that she was not 
producing anything for which the world was 
really the richer, and for which “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” And she 
was acute enough soon to detect that it was 
this fact which underlay the uncertainties 
even then impending over work of this 
class, The old law stationers often shook 
their heads and told her ‘‘ times were always 
growing worse.”’ Old trade customs, which 
had brought great profit to middlemen, were 
falling into desuetude; ancient circumlocu- 
tions, useful only to make work which would 
earn wages, were being gradually dispensed 
with. The law printer, too, was supplant- 
ing the law scribe. 

‘** And as soon as the law printer has got 


-the whole field to himself, I expect common- 


sense will bring in sound laws to supplant 
him in his turn,” said Lewis Crawford ; 
‘‘ and transactions which now entail endless 
parchments and vain repetitions will be 
carried through as easily as the purchase 
of a book or a loaf.”’ 

Mary Olrig was the first person to whom 
Lewis Crawford had ever opened out his 
mind, which he had hitherto used only as a 
receptacle for all sorts of experiences and 
reflections. Clementina Kerr had seen into 


his heart. But he had inherited from his 
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mother, and under her influence had retained, 
the humble and reverent nature common 
to simple races, and their habit of silence 
and attention in the presence of seniors and 
superiors. And the very few people whom 
he had hitherto come across who were at 
all likely to appreciate his cogitations and 
convictions had always come in the guise of 
seniors and superiors, to whom it would have 
seemed to him an impertinence to unfold 
them. There had been his first patron, the 
old schoolmaster ; then the spectacled and 
learned (though needy) ‘‘ doctors’ and pro- 
fessors who had taught the evening classes 
of an “ Institute,” which he had found time 
and means to attend; then the old Italian 
physician ; and lastly, Clementina herself. 

With Mary Olrig all was different. She 
was of his own age, and circumstances had 
so fallen that it was his duty to give her 
hints and instructions, out of which the 
expression of opinions and ideas grew 
naturally enough. Over her, for him, 
there would ever rest that magic halo with 
which we always invest those to whom we 
first give out ourselves. It is as though 
they opened for us a new sense. 

Mary Olrig pondered over Lewis Craw- 
ford’s remark. 

“There seems to be something unwhole- 
some and unsatisfactory in depending for 
one’s living on anything that is not in its 
very nature useful, and therefore necessary,” 
she said. ‘It seems to me that the work of 
our life should be an end in itself, and not 
@ mere means to an end, and that end but 
our own sustenance. Don’t you think the 
most satisfactory ways of earning a livelihood 
are rather by doing things which we should 
do in any case, out of love, or charity ?—” 

“For instance?” asked Lewis as she 
paused. 

“In the case of women, preparing food, 
or making clothes,” she answered. 

«You would not like to be a dressmaker?” 
said Lewis, with a smile. He had lived 
close to the simplest realities of life, and- 
Mary was a poet. 
quite direct in their communications. It is 
the artificial and the vulgar who must deal 
in euphemism. 

Mary looked up at him with humorous eyes. 

**No,” she said. ‘I should like to make 
clothes, for comfort, warmth and beauty. I 
should not like to make dresses at the 
dictation of folly, vanity, and fashion. So 
I should like to prepare food for wholesome 
appetites, not entrées and dainties to tempt 
jaded gluttony.” 


This enabled them to be | M 





‘« But the sewing woman who makes neat 
linen and snug woollens can earn but a few 
shillings a week,’ said Lewis. ‘It is the 
Court milliner who makes her thousands. 
Something has gone wrong somewhere. It 
is not the worthiest work which earns most 
money, but rather those employments which 
involve some sort of personal degradation, 
because they serve, not necessities, but fancies 
or vices. The jockey can earn more than 
the mason ; the comic singer leaves the school- 
master far behind. The poor seem to me to 
be almost as much the. slaves of the rich as 
they were when they were called slaves. 
If they are to eat bread, they must do what 
the rich bid. I have puzzled over it for a 
long while. So does everybody who once 
begins to think about it. Your poet Burns 
was struck by the painful spectacle of one 
mortal standing before another and begging 
for ‘ leave to toil.’ I can see the pain and 
the perplexity ; but I can’t see any way out 
of it. Our old friend the Italian doctor 
fancies that it is all in bad government, and 
that he and his party could set up govern- 
ments that would put all these things 
straight. But I fancy it goes deeper than 
governments.” 

“‘If we could only do without money!” 
said Mary, reflectively. 

Lewis whistled. 

“« Well, the next best thing is to do with 
as little money as possible,’ she persisted. 
“‘Every want we can abolish must be a 
link struck off our fetters. At any rate, 
that’s the point at which we can begin 
without any delay. The less I want, the 
less afraid I shall be lest my work should 
fail, and the more ready to begin any better 
work, though it may not be paid so well. 
It must be a great comfort to be you— 
earning money by doing an undeniably 
good work.” 

“Do you know, I am not quite so sure 
about that,’’ returned Lewis. 

“‘ What! when you are righting wrongs, 
and getting people their just dues ?”’ cried 


ary. 
Lewis shook his head, slowly and thoughi- 
fully. 

“The more I see of these poor people 
whose cause Mr. Hedges has taken up,” 
he said, ‘‘the more I doubt whether their 
good fortune will be a real blessing to them. 
When we began our enquiry, they were all 
living happily together and doing honest 
work. Already most of them are idle. 
One has taken to drinking. One of the 
girls has broken off from her old sweetheart, 
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a ploughman, and is engaged to an idle 
vagabond whom she thinks a gentleman. 
Two of the families have ceased to be on 
speaking terms, each believing its own 
rightful share of this wealth should be 
larger than the other’s. All this moral 
destruction and disunion is the price to be 
paid for one or two large houses and some 
fine clothes. Out of it I have gained my 
increased salary and securer position. And 
the thought destroys some of my pleasure.” 

“Yet justice is justice,’ pleaded Mary, 
‘‘ and these people had a right to their own.”’ 

‘“« But is it necessary for anybody to give 
up something good for something not so 
good, simply because they have a ‘right’ 
to it?’ asked Lewis. ‘Iam beginning to 
wonder whether the root of all the perplexity 
we have been discussing does not lie in our 
regard of money, of good, of gold.” He 
paused,—and went on in a low, deep voice : 
‘*T shall have a fair income henceforth, and 
very soon I shall have no mother. Shall I 
be richer or poorer than in the old days ? 
And what if it was my increased income 
which had cost me my mother? It is so 
in many cases. It is soin the case I have 
been speaking about. Labour, love, and 
peace are bartered for a few thousands.”’ 

*‘ Somehow, all that is best in my own 
life has come to me through poverty and 
pain,” he went on. ‘So I can scarcely 
help glorifying them. I know I have had 
no ‘rights’ to give up, except so far as 
there may be giving up in cheerful sub- 
mission to God’s will in deprivation. And 
I have not cheerfully submitted. I have 
bitterly rebelled. But of late, I begin to 
wonder whether, from the highest point of 
view, a struggle such as mine has been 
does not give one a better chance of the 
best things, than is enjoyed by such as 
my--,” he checked himself—‘‘as Rab 
Bethune.” 

His eyes and Mary’s met as he uttered 
that name, softly. It was the first time it 
had come into their conversation in London. 

‘‘Have you heard that he is going to 
marry Miss Ben Matthieu?” whispered Mary. 

‘“‘T have,” he answered. ‘I saw it in a 
newspaper.” 

‘“‘ 1 knew it from my grandmother,” said 
“Mary. “TI did not tell you, because I cannot 
bear to speak about the family after the 
cruel way you were treated.” 

“They did me no harm,” he replied. 
“Tf they had fulfilled my hopes, I should 
never have known Miss Kerr or you.” 

‘It was my poor mother I was sorry for,”’ 


” 








he went on, in a very quiet tone. ‘She 
had trusted my father. She believes in 
him still. And if his own people had 
shown a little pity for her, it would have 
soothed and comforted her after all her 
wrongs and trials. I cannot understand 
why they were so angry and so fierce. It 
was not as if I had made any claim on 
them. From the first, I had feared the 
truth. So I could only say that my mother 
had always believed herself my father’s 
wife, and ask for a little help that she 
might end her life in peace. If they had 
thought very highly of my father, I could 
understand their resenting such an aspersion 
on his character, because, you see, it meant 
deception and desertion. But they called 
him villain, fool, and every opprobrious 
epithet. They said they knew nothing of 
him, and wanted to know nothing. They 
would not even assure me that he was 
dead!” 

Mary looked up quickly. In the cottage 
on the Edenlaw Lewis had not chanced to 
mention this detail of his interview with the 
Bethunes. ‘Certainly he must be dead,” 
she said; ‘‘for the laird had no younger 
brother. If he was living, the estate would 
belong to him.” 

This aspect of the case did not seem to 
strike the young man with any particular 
force. ‘I went to the graveyard,” he said, 
‘« to see if I could find any memorial of him. 
When I failed, I could scarcely help hoping 
he might still live ; for if so, he might yet be 
sorry for my mother.” 

‘‘Does she speak of him still?’ asked 
Mary, very gently. 

“Yes,” heanswered. ‘‘ Lately, since she 
has failed so much, she mistakes me for 
him, and tells me she has never mistrusted 
me; she was always sure I would come 
back.” 

‘“When she went through what she 
thought was the ceremony of marriage,”’ 
asked Mary, ‘‘ was it the name of Crawford 
or Bethune which was used ?” 

Lewis shook his head. ‘ She does not 
know,” he said. ‘At that time she spoke 
very little English. She thought the man 
whom she calls ‘the minister’ belonged 
to one of the English ships. But she is sure 
my father was never generally known on the 
island by any other name than Crawford.” 

‘‘How, then, did you come to connect 
him with the Bethunes at all?” asked 
Mary. 

“It is very singular, and yet simple 
enough,” Lewis explained. ‘‘ When he 
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parted from her, leaving her in Australia, 
he left an address with her which he said 
would find him. It was ‘Lewis Crawford 
Bethune, of Bethune Towers,’ care of some 
firm of solicitors in the City of London. 
Actually, she never thought this was his own 
name, but only that of some relative who 
would always know his whereabouts. There- 
fore before she left Australia to follow him 
(I was not born then) she caused a letter to 
be written to him as ‘Mr. Lewis Crawford, 
care of Lewis Crawford Bethune.’ When 
she arrived in London and went to the 
lawyer’s office, it was ‘ Mr. Lewis Crawford’ 
she asked for, and though they put a great 
many questions to her, and bade her call 
again, yet, in the end, they knew no such 
person. AsI grew up she used to tell me 
about these things, but I think she forgot 
the name of ‘Bethune.’ Remember how 
very foreign and untaught she was! I never 
knew this name till after her illness began, 
when, in desperation, turning over all our 
little properties in search of some clue to 
guide us to help, I came across the identical 
scrap of paper on which my father had 
written the London address. I hurried off 
to the city lawyers’, only to find that their 
offices had vanished before a new railway 
station, and their very firm had actually 
ceased to exist in the ‘ Law Directory.’ My 
only chance remained in tracing out 
‘Bethune Towers,’ which I did without 
difficulty, and I must own I started off in a 
wild hope that there I might find my father 
himself. Instead, I found only kinsmen, 
who repudiated all knowledge of him or his 
doings. I myself had realised what decep- 
tion had probably been practised upon my 
poor mother. But, oh! it was hard to hear 
that hard old man laugh to scorn the idea 
that any deception had been necessary with 
‘a mere savage.’ ”’ 

“Do not think about it,” said Mary, 
proudly, as one might shake off any chance 
defilement. ‘And I used to think Rab 
Bethune looked so bright and kind. I know 
the Bairds liked him too,—and they knew 
him very well.” 

*T felt I could have liked the young man 
myself,” admitted Lewis, cordially. ‘ He 
did not say one harsh word of his own 
accord ; he only said, ‘ As my father says.’” 

‘« Nobody could see you two and doubt a 
blood relationship between you,” said Mary. 
And then she told him how the glen had 
been mystified and horrified by the story of 
Rab’s ‘ double.” 

“«Well,”’ decided Lewis, ‘if they had given 





me a night’s shelter, I should not have known 
you. If they had given me a little money, 
I should not have met Miss Kerr. Do you 
wonder that I glorify poverty and pain for 
myself? We must all speak of things as we 
find them! Only I am so sorry for my poor 
mother. What can set things right for 
her?” 

“Only God Himself!” said Mary; ‘‘and 
we can’t guess yet all which that means of 
good!” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MOETIA, THE MOTHER OF 
LEWIS. 

Tue silent, patient life of Lewis Crawford’s 
mother was rapidly drawing to an end. 

During those days Miss Kerr almost lived 
in Soho Court. This dying woman, whose 
nature had been expressed in no mere 
words, but wholly in how she had borne and 
what she had done, seemed to have a strange 
inspiring influence on strenuous, militant 
Clementina. Here was one who had 
accepted wrong as if it was but her right, 
and who had lived the life of a saint under 
the stigma of a sinner’s shame, who had 
lived in the strength of the love which had 
brought her over the seas in search of him she 
called her husband, who had trusted in God 
as she earned her poor bread day by day, 
and who had never glorified herself as a 
martyr or a heroine, but had ever humbly 
sat in the lowest place. 

‘“« Tt seems to me to be a life fulfilling the 
Christian law,’’ mused Clementina. ‘‘ Do 
you know, Mary, sometimes lately I have 
been pondering over the parable of the king 
who gave a great supper, and whose invited 
guests would not come. I have been 
wondering whether those in the highways 
and hedges whom he finally ‘ compelled’ to 
come in may not typify those whom 
hereditary influence, and circumstance, and 
necessity have wrought to that sef-denial 
and self-abnegation which so few of us can 
make our own by choice. And as even 
among those was found one without a 
wedding-garment, so even among these 
there may be some who fail to accept the 
blessed compelling with the hands of humility 
and submission.”’ 

And Clementina Kerr sighed. 

It pained Clementina that there seemed so 
little in her power to do for Mrs. Crawford. 
She would have liked to take her into the 
country, where the dying eyes might rest on 
green fields and blue distances, and where 
the sweet sounds of Nature might soothe the 
clouded brain. But the invalid showed 
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something like terror at the thought of | 
being -stirred from her shadowy chambers. | 
And her old friend, the Italian doctor, up- 
held her in the feeling. 

** You would like to go into your country 
places, signora,” he said, “‘ and they would 
do you good, because they would bring back 
your childhood to you, and thoughts of happy 
days. For you, troops of angels would be 
going up and down the mountains, but not 
for her. They would only make her sick 
with longing for the islands with the palm- 
trees to which you cannot take her. I 
know, signora,” he added, with a wistful 
dignity, ‘‘for I too am an exile! Let her 
stay where she has worked and loved. 
These make any place into home.’’ 

Clementina yielded. She soon found that 
the sick woman had pleasure in what she 
would have thought disturbing. Mrs. 
Crawford had never drawn near to any of 
her neighbours, except her house-fellow, 
the old Italian. Yet she had contrived to 
live in their lives. In the early morning she 
liked to hear the slamming door which 
announced that such a one had started to 
work. The warning bark of the butcher’s 
dog when, through the night, any step 
lingered suspiciously, was to her as the voice 
of a friendly guardian. The song of the | 
sempstress’s caged linnet hanging opposite 
her window was more to her than the warble 
of a myriad unknown songsters could have 
been. 

Her thoughts were always of the love in | 
the life surrounding her. When she heard 
the men going out very early : ‘‘ They must be 
in full work: how pleased they would be for 
the wives and the little ones!” When the | 
poor drinking shoemaker opposite came | 
home sober on Saturday evening—‘* W hat | 
a happy hour his wife will have!’’ Did the | 
postman leave a letter for the sewing girl | 
across the way—‘‘ That will be good news | 
from abroad; she has dear brothers in 
Australia.” Even when the dog barked— | 
‘« There heis, faithful to his master’s charge ”’ ; | 
while, as for the linnet, it was always 
‘‘ singing to cheer up its dear little inislvons. 

She did not like anything to be recone 
that something better might be substituted | 
for it. ‘‘ Let it last while it can,” she said. | 
‘* Somebody liked to make it to get bread | 
for his little ones: it seems a shame to | 
spurn what his love made.” 

‘‘A sweet fancy,—the growth of a gentle | 
mind,” observed Clementina aside. 

The old Italian bent upon her the eagle | 
eyes under the beetling white brows. 





| life in peace and joy, though outwardly it 


“Ts it only a fancy ? he asked. “I 
thought the signora believed in God, and 


_ that God made all things; that God is love, 
|and that God is our Father. 


Therefore, 
surely we too must be love at the bottom of 
us, however badly we may be sometimes 
spoiled. It is not I who say this: it is the 
signora herself.’’ 

Clementina stood gazing thoughtfully outon 
the crowds of shabby people going so. cheer- 
fully to and fro in the narrow places. It 
seemed to her as if for a moment a radiance 
illuminated the sordid scene, a radiance which 
the Father Himself may see therealways. For 
were not all these feet going on the errands 
of love? And were not the homely wares, the 
cheap erocks, the nice brown loaves, the 
rough clothing, and the simple groceries, all 
made and sold for the sake of love, house- 
hold love, family love, nei.hbourly love? 
The people might not know it if one asked 
them ; they might answer that they worked 
for money. But what do they want money 
for? To buy the household food, to keep 
up the household fire, and to discharge all 
the obligations which bind families into 
communities. And even those—few indeed 


|—who toil but for the necessaries of their 


own existence, which gives joy to nobody, 
do not they work too to spare the 
community from the burden of their main- 
tenance ? On what a solid mass of love the 
world rests! By what a force of love it 
moves! Never mind that at the moment 
the sounds of a matrimonial squabble came 
up on the air, or that a toil-worn mother 
gave her peevish child a sharp slap and left 
|1t crying. These were but accidents, raised 
| by passing circumstances, like the breezes 
| that ruffle the ears of the rooted corn, or 
the winds that raise the waves on the 
breast of the ocean’s depth of calm. Yes, 
Clementina Kerr felt that God and Nature 
are too strong for the evil in us, and can 
secure the balance even in those lives which 
seem most vicious and worthless. 

How had the dying woman reached this 
greatest of those secrets which are so con- 


| stamtly hidden from the wise and prudent, to 


be revealed unto babes? Surely she had 
learned it in those dreadful days, when a 
stranger in the bleak foreign land, with her 
inarticulate babe at her breast, she had yet 
found that she did not perish when all the 
| little springs were cut off: she had proved 
that they are but fed from the boundless 


' ocean which can never fail. 


This was the secret which had lapped her 
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had been so wronged and sad. It had made 
all things lovely to her, so that naught had 
seemed common and unclean. And now, 
those who wanted to bless her parting soul 
could find nothing meet to offer it save the 
human consolations of love itself! 

So Clementina Kerr went to the lawyer, 
Mr. Hedges, and made arrangements with 
him that Lewis need leave his mother no 
more till all was over. 

Her own strange drawing of heart towards 
Mrs. Crawford saved Clementina from 
surprise when she found that other hearts 
had also been thus drawn,—even the hearts 
of some who had never spoken to her, but 
knew her only by sight. When it was 
found that Miss Kerr and Miss Olrig had 
taken the invalid in charge, homely women, 
with the house-key on finger and milk-jug in 
hand, used to ‘“‘ venture” to stop them in 
the street to ask ‘‘ how the poor foreign lady 
was,’ saying “she always looked so 
pleasant,”” and never ‘‘ passed without a 
smile, just as if she was an old friend.” 
‘‘She always nodded up to my window,” 
said the little sempstress who owned the 
linnet. 
I'd got a sister across the way, though I 
reckon she’d been quite the lady in her own 
land.” The baker’s child brought over her 
kitten, saying she thought “ it might amuse 
the lady, who’d always taken notice of the 
cat when she came to the shop.” 

Mrs. Crawford slept during the greater 
part of two or three days before she died. 
A strange greyness, an indescribable ex- 
pression, would sweep across her face some- 
times, and the watchers would sit breathless, 
thinking she was passing away. Yet again 
and again she awoke smiling and whispering, 
with a strange triumphant archness : 

“T knew I should see Lewis again. 
always said so!” 

‘“« He has never been away ; he will never 
leave you,” responded Clementina. But 
the invalid heard her with a puzzled look. 
And her son said quietly : 

“« She is not thinking of me just now.” 

Her mind had turned back to the lover of 
her youth. 

There were no parting words. There had 
never seemed, with her, one thought of 
parting. Only Miss Kerr and Lewis were 
with her at the end. It came at last in a 
sleep on which she had fallen, with her son’s 
hands clasped in both of hers. 


I 


“ An’ it used to make me feel as if | 


Lewis rose with one low, bitter cry, and | 


vanished into the inner apartment. At 
that moment the door bell rang. Clemen- 
tina did not heed it. But the Italian doctor 
answered its summons, and Mary Olrig 
softly entered the room. 

** So it is over?”’ she whispered. 

“‘ Over,—’’ echoed the old physician. 
“Gone where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
He had heard those words in Clementina’s 
readings, and had kept repeating them ever 
since. For the wicked had troubled his 
life very sorely, and he was an old man 
now, and tired out in body and soul. 

“IT think she has had the best of life, 
and has made the best of it.” cried 
Clementina. ‘‘She has loved and been 
loved—and has learned her lesson. I have 
had the best of life too; but I have not 
made the best of it, and I did not even see 
the lesson till now.”’ 

The fiery little woman sat down on a 
chair, and wept aloud. This was what she 
thought of herself. She forgot, in the 
pang of humility, that God’s North wind 
| does His errands of mercy as well as His 
sunbeams, for whom it clears the way. 
Even tempests and volcanoes are all His 
ministers that do His bidding. 

The mourners’ peaceful grief was not 
broken up by any of the pomps and parade 
of death. The old Italian undertook some 
of its cares, and the rest devolved on Mary. 
They, with the son and Clementina, would 
be the only mourners. And it struck Lewis, 
whose heart was often secretly sore with 
the sense of his mother’s unmerited desertion 
and humiliation, that, after all, the funeral 
train of many a queen does not number two 
women of so rare a quality as these two 
friends of his. 

Next morning Mr. Hedges, the solicitor, 
found a black-edged letter among his 
business correspondence. It was the in- 
timation of Mrs. Crawford’s death, in Mary 
Olrig’s handwriting: 

‘“‘ Departed this life, yesterday evening, 
Moetia, mother of Mr. Lewis Crawford.” 

“‘So the poor woman’s gone, and the 
young fellow will be free to come back in a 
few days,’ mused the lawyer. ‘She had 
an outlandish name. Of course she was a 
foreigner—one sees traces of that in her 
son. ‘Moetia.’” Why! Thatisit! So it 
is! NowIsee why I seemed to know the 
name of ‘ Lewis Crawford.’ This is a very 
small world, after all.” 





















LED BY A LITTLE CHILD. 


ROUGH despair, that bitter leaven, I had lost my hopes of heaven, 
And the faith I once had, seven-fold, was dead ; 
All my feelings were unholy ; I was humbled, but not lowly, 
As I lay a-dying slowly on my bed. 
With my wild ambitions thwarted, and my darling dreams departed, 
I rebelled, still stony-hearted, at the rod ; 
But with verses that she read me, while with kisses sweet she fed me, 
A dear little child has led me back to God. 


I was sire, and seeming teacher, to this artless little creature, 
Like me, both in form and feature, was my child ; 
Though my sins were red as scarlet, and I was a worthless varlet, 
On me, like the heavens star-lit, Eva smiled. 
I had quaked in fear of dying, dreading outcast to be lying, 
With my wickedness so crying, ‘neath the sod ; 
But her simple wiles have caught me: with the lessons she has taught me, 
My dear Amy’s child has brought me back to God. 
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For one day, as she was reading, with her voice so sweetly pleading, 
On my bosom torn and bleeding sank soft balm ; 
Sin’s accurséd chains were riven, the dark spirit was out-driven, 
And unto my soul was given Eden’s calm. 
Then the Sacrament they bore me, to the blest Fold to restore me, 
And the path lay plain before me once I trod ; 
"T'was my child brought me Christ’s chalice, and led me, despite hell’s malice, 
Through the portals of His palace, back to God. 


As my dying eyes grow dimmer, Canaan brighter seems to glimmer: 
I can see white lilies shimmer Jordan o’er— 

Where the sorrowful cease sighing, where God wipes away all crying, 
Where come agony and dying nevermore : 

When I pass the sapphire-studded, pearl-white gates, with glory flooded, 
Where waves starry, almond-budded, Aaron’s rod,— 

Then a child with bright hair streaming, dazzling fair beyond all dreaming, 
Shall lead me up to the gleaming throne of God. 


GEORGE HILL. 





GREAT MEN OF 


THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


THE SIXTH CENTURY.—S7. BENEDICT, the Monk; ST. COLUMBAN, the Missionary ; 
ST. GREGORY, the Pope. 


wr the great Barbarian leaders 
swept through their lives in the 
storm of battle——while Emperors intrigued, 
and tyrannised, and ruled the world by 
diplomacy, or tried to civilise it by improved 
legislation,—all the while Christianity was 
accomplishing its work of silent beneficence. 
The Kingdom of God was among men, 
though they disregarded it, and the hand of 
God was laid amid the crashing wheelwork 
of human destinies to control and to direct. 
* Three men, in lives of prominent holiness 
and self-sacrifice, amid the shipwreck of 
dying institutions, helped to re-organise 
society and build it upon sure bases. Over 
the dust and the darkness of centuries they 
handed to future generations the torch of 
knowledge and of life. Those three men 
were Sr. Benepict the Monk, St. Cotumpan 
the Missionary, and Sr. Grecory the Pope. 
St. Benedict, born about 480, died in 548. 
St. Columban, born about 556, died in 615. 
St. Gregory, born in 540, died in 604. 
What we have seen of the Barbarian 
invasions can scarcely give us any conception 
of the horror of the times. The human 
deluge surged in seething billows over the 
barriers of the Eastern and Western Empire, 
and torrent after torrent of the mighty 


| waters swept down upon ill-fated Italy. It 
| might well have seemed as if in those wild 
waves all religion as well as all civilisation 
would be swept away, and man would “ reel 
back into the beast.” 

Immense peril can only be faced by heroic 
efforts ; and the myriads to whom religion 
was nothing could only be won back from 
savage animalism by the impression made 
upon them by the few to whom religion was 
all in all. Religion as a theory would have 
become wholly impotent had it not been 
maintained by the vast self-sacrifice of those 
to whom religion was alife. Happily, there 
were some who were so intensely in earnest 
that they magnetised the imagination of 
their contemporaries, and stood out like 
beacon-lights amid a wild and stormy sea. 

One of the greatest of these was BenEpict 
of Nursia, the founder of one of the most 
brilliant, fruitful, and enduring of monastic 
orders. What the hermits and the legendary 
Antony had done for the fourth century, 
Benedict and his religious brotherhoods did 
for the sixth. Human efforts at the best 
are toilsome and imperfect, and all human 
institutions contain mingled elements of good 
and evil, of truth and error. Men are not 








called upon to be either hermits or monks. 
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Both ideals of life are erroneous in many 
particulars. Yet they had their day and 
their use, and are instances of the manner in 
which ‘‘ God fulfils Himself in many ways.”’ 
They suited the needs of the ages in 
which they sprang up, and achieved ends 
which perhaps could not have been effected 
by ordinary measures. The Hermits brought 
home to the convictions of men the awful 
immeasurable value of the individual soul ; 
the Monks gave a specimen of societies 
bound together by nobler bonds than those 
of selfishness and greed. The Church could 
hardly have fulfilled her mission of re- 
constructing a new and more blessed society 
out of the rotting elements of paganism and 
social disruption if the Monks had not acted 
as a providential counterpoise to the reckless 
impulses of the Barbarians. 
Benedict was the son of well-born parents, 
who gave him a religious training in child- 
hood, and while he was yet young took him 
from Nursia to Rome to complete his educa- 
tion. The pure and delicate mind of the 
noble boy revolted from the wickedness and 
sensuality which he witnessed on every side. 
Life seemed to him intolerable if it were to be 
passed in the midst of temptations of which 
he felt the natural violence, but which were 
terribly reinforced by the millionfold reverbe- 
rations of the universal godlessness. His 
father and mother had accompanied him to 
Rome, but they could not shelter him from 
the daily incidence of moral trial ; and the 
knowledge for the sake of which he had 
come to the capital was so mingled with 
unhallowed associations that he preferred to 
be ‘‘ holily ignorant and wisely unlearned.’ 
He fled from home, and took refuge at 
Effide, a hamlet near Subiaco, where the 
people allowed the gentle and modest boy of 
fifteen to live in a cell near the church. 


His nurse, Cyrilla—so young was he—had | 


accompanied his flight, and his first miracle 
—for his life is mixed up with legends— 
was the mending of an earthenware sieve 
which, to her great distress, she had broken. 
The fame of supernatural powers disturbed 
the boy’s solitude, and he fled once more to 
a chill and lonely cavern, high up on a cliff 
above the roaring Anio, to which food was 
daily but secretly let down to him with a 
rope by the.monk Romanus. 





Here a priest | ideal of monasticism. 


wild beast. Like all the solitaries, he was 
haunted by demon assailants, and one day 
was so hard pressed by sensual temptation 
that he rushed out of his cavern and rolled 
his naked body among thorns and nettles on 
a piece of ground where roses afterwards 
grew in abundance. Dazzled by the fame 
of his sanctity, a neighbouring monastery 
desired him for their Abbot, and he vainly 
warned them that his rule would be too 
strict. His warning proved true, and in 
fierce reaction of resentment they would have 
poisoned him had not the cup burst asunder 
in his hands. Calmly reproving them, he 
withdrew once more into solitude; but new 
pupils began to flock to him, and he founded 
twelve monasteries, each consisting of 
twelve monks, on the wooded heights of 
Subiaco. Among his pupils were two 
young nobles, Maurus—afterwards known as 
the famous §t. Maur—and Placidus; and it 
was believed that Maurus had walked over 
the water through the miraculous grace of 
Benedict to save the drowning Placidus when 
he had fallen into a lake. A neighbouring 
priest, Florentius, jealous of Benedict’s 
growing fame, first tried to poison him and 
then to tempt his monks into impurity, and 
Benedict retired to Monte Cassino, which he 
was to render for ever famous, and where 
his great monastery stands to this day. 
There he destroyed, with miraculous aid, a 
temple of Apollo, which still lingered on as 
a remnant of the old Paganism, and founded 
the holy rule which became the model of 
all the best forms of monasticism in the 
West. The three great virtues which were 
to be cultivated by the Benedictine discipline 
were silence, humility, and obedience; and 
the entire time of the monks was to be 
divided between. worship, study, and toil. 
The necessity of manual labour was in every 
respect a blessed part of the institution, and 
it was by virtue of this that— 
The sexless workers thronging, 
Angel-tended, round the convent doors 


Wrought to Christian faith and holy order, 
Savage hearts alike and barren moors. 


Self-sacrifice, however much it was 
mingled with alien elements and. diverted 
into mistaken channels, was yet the main 
element of fruitfulness and nobleness in the 
It produced a salutary 


discovered him through a divine intimation, | impression on the minds even of the 


and, taking food to him on Easter Day, found | Barbarians. 
that in his solitude he had lost all note of | churches of Rome ; 


time. Shortly afterwards some shepherds 
found his cave, and seeing him in his 


sheepskin cloak mistook him at first for a | Theodoric had been softened by the holy 


| 


Alaric had respected the 
Attila had retired 
before the majesty of St. Leo; Odovocar 


had relied on the blessing of St. Severinus; 
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For one day, as she was reading, with her voice so sweetly pleading, 
On my bosom torn and bleeding sank soft balm ; 
Sin’s accurséd chains were riven, the dark spirit was out-driven, 
And unto my soul was given Eden’s calm. 
Then the Sacrament they bore me, to the blest Fold to restore me, 
And the path lay plain before me once I trod ; 
"Twas my child brought me Christ’s chalice, and led me, despite hell’s malice, 
Through the portals of His palace, back to God. 


As my dying eyes grow dimmer, Canaan brighter seems to glimmer: 
I can see white lilies shimmer Jordan o’er— 

Where the sorrowful cease sighing, where God wipes away all crying, 
Where come agony and dying nevermore : 

When I pass the sapphire-studded, pearl-white gates, with glory flooded, 
Where waves starry, almond-budded, Aaron’s rod,— 

Then a child with bright hair streaming, dazzling fair beyond all dreaming, 
Shall lead me up to the gleaming throne of God. 


GEORGE HILL. 
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THE SIXTH CENTURY.—S7. BENEDICT, the Monk; S7. COLUMBAN, the Missionary ; 
ST. GREGORY, the Pope. 


HILE the great Barbarian leaders 
swept through their lives in the 
storm of battle,—while Emperors intrigued, 
and tyrannised, and ruled the world by 
diplomacy, or tried to civilise it by improved 
legislation,—all the while Christianity was 
accomplishing its work of silent beneficence. 
The Kingdom of God was among men, 
though they disregarded it, and the hand of 
God was laid amid the crashing wheelwork 
of human destinies to control and to direct. 
* Three men, in lives of prominent holiness 
and self-sacrifice, amid the shipwreck of 
dying institutions, helped to re-organise 
society and build it upon sure bases. Over 
the dust and the darkness of centuries they 
handed to future generations the torch of 
knowledge and of life. Those three men 
were St. Benepict the Monk, Sr. Cotumpan 
the Missionary, and St. Grecory the Pope. 
St. Benedict, born about 480, died in 548. 
St. Columban, born about 556, died in 615. 
St. Gregory, born in 540, died in 604. 
What we have seen of the Barbarian 
invasions can scarcely give us any conception 
of the horror of the times. The human 
deluge surged in seething billows over the 
barriers of the Eastern and Western Empire, 
and torrent after torrent of the mighty 








waters swept down upon ill-fated Italy. It 
might well have seemed as if in those wild 
waves all religion as well as all civilisation 
would be swept away, and man would “ reel 
back into the beast.” 

Immense peril can only be faced by heroic 
efforts; and the myriads to whom religion 
was nothing could only be won back from 
savage animalism by the impression made 
upon them by the few to whom religion was 
all in all. Religion as a theory would have 
become wholly impotent had it not been 
maintained by the vast self-sacrifice of those 
to whom religion was a life. Happily, there 
were some who were so intensely in earnest 
that they magnetised the imagination of 
their contemporaries, and stood out like 
beacon-lights amid a wild and stormy sea. 

One of the greatest of these was Benepict 
of Nursia, the founder of one of the most 
brilliant, fruitful, and enduring of monastic 
orders. What the hermits and the legendary 
Antony had done for the fourth century, 
Benedict and his religious brotherhoods did 
for the sixth. Human efforts at the best 
are toilsome and imperfect, and all human 
institutions contain mingled elements of good 
and evil, of truth and error. Men are not 
called upon to be either hermits or monks. 
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Both ideals of life are erroneous in many 
particulars. Yet they had their day and 
their use, and are instances of the manner in 
which “God fulfils Himself in many ways.”’ 
They suited the needs of the ages in 
which they sprang up, and achieved ends 
which perhaps could not have been effected 
by ordinary measures. The Hermits brought 
home to the convictions of men the awful 
immeasurable value of the individual soul ; 
the Monks gave a specimen of societies 
bound together by nobler bonds than those 
of selfishness and greed. The Church could 
hardly have fulfilled her mission of re- 
constructing a new and more blessed society 
out of the rotting elements of paganism and 
social disruption if the Monks had not acted 
as a providential counterpoise to the reckless 
impulses of the Barbarians. 
Benedict was the son of well-born parents, 
who gave him a religious training in child- 
hood, and while he was yet young took him 
from Nursia to Rome to complete his educa- 
tion. The pure and delicate mind of the 
noble boy revolted from the wickedness and 
sensuality which he witnessed on every side. 
Life seemed to him intolerable if it were to be 
passed in the midst of temptations of which 
he felt the natural violence, but which were 
terribly reinforced by the millionfold reverbe- 
rations of the universal godlessness. His 
father and mother had accompanied him to 
Rome, but they could not shelter him from 
the daily incidence of moral trial; and the 
knowledge for the sake of which he had 
come to the capital was so mingled with 
unhallowed associations that he preferred to 
be “ holily ignorant and wisely unlearned.” 
He fled from home, and took refuge at 
Effide, a hamlet near Subiaco, where the 
people allowed the gentle and modest boy of 
fifteen to live in a cell near the church. 
His nurse, Cyrilla—so young was he—had 
accompanied his flight, and his first miracle 
—for his life is mixed up with legends— 
was the mending of an earthenware sieve 
which, to her great distress, she had broken. 
The fame of supernatural powers disturbed 
the boy’s solitude, and he fied once more to 
a chill and lonely cavern, high up on a cliff 
above the roaring Anio, to which food was 
daily but secretly let down to him with a 
rope by the monk Romanus. Here a priest 
discovered him through a divine intimation, 
and, taking food to him on Easter Day, found 
that in his solitude he had lost all note of 
time. Shortly afterwards some shepherds 
found his cave, and seeing him in his 
sheepskin cloak mistook him at first for a 





wild beast. Like all the solitaries, he was 
haunted by demon assailants, and one day 
was so hard pressed by sensual temptation 
that he rushed out of his cavern and rolled 
his naked body among thorns and nettles on 
a piece of ground where roses afterwards 
grew in abundance. Dazzled by the fame 
of his sanctity, a neighbouring monastery 
desired him for their Abbot, and he vainly 
warned them that his rule would be too 
strict. His warning proved true, and in 
fierce reaction of resentment they would have 
poisoned him had not the cup burst asunder 
in his hands. Calmly reproving them, he 
withdrew once more into solitude; but new 
pupils began to flock to him, and he founded 
twelve monasteries, each consisting of 
twelve monks, on the wooded heights of 
Subiaco. Among his pupils were two 
young nobles, Maurus—afterwards known as 
the famous St. Maur—and Placidus; and it 
was believed that Maurus had walked over 
the water through the miraculous grace of 
Benedict to save the drowning Placidus when 
he had fallen into a lake. A neighbouring 
priest, Florentius, jealous of Benedict’s 
growing fame, first tried to poison him and 
then to tempt his monks into impurity, and 
Benedict retired to Monte Cassino, which he 
was to render for ever famous, and where 
his great monastery stands to this day. 
There he destroyed, with miraculous aid, a 
temple of Apollo, which still lingered on as 
a remnant of the old Paganism, and founded 
the holy rule which became the model of 
all the best forms of monasticism in the 
West. The three great virtues which were 
to be cultivated by the Benedictine discipline 
were silence, humility, and obedience; and 
the entire time of the monks was to be 
divided between. worship, study, and toil. 
The necessity of manual labour was in every 
respect a blessed part of the institution, and 
it was by virtue of this that— 
The sexless workers thronging, 
Angel-tended, round the convent doors 


Wrought to Christian faith and holy order, 
Savage hearts alike and barren moors, 


Self-sacrifice, however much it was 
mingled with alien elements and - diverted 
into mistaken channels, was yet the main 
element of fruitfulness and nobleness in the 
ideal of monasticism. It produceda salutary 
impression on the minds even of the 
Barbarians. Alaric had respected the 
churches of Rome; Attila had retired 


before the majesty of St. Leo ; Odovocar 
had relied on the blessing of St. Severinus; 
Theodoric had been softened by the holy 
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St. Epiphanius. Totila, struck by the 
sanctity of St. Benedict, wished to consult 
him, but sent his chief Riggo dressed in the 
royal insignia. Benedict instantly detected 
the fraud, and then Totila came in person 
and prostrated himself at the saint’s feet. 
The words of Benedict were not in vain. 
From that time Totila ceased to persecute 
the Bishops, mitigated the horrors of his 
warfare, and insisted still more strongly than 
before on the honesty and chastity of his 
Gothic soldiers. 

St. Scolastica, the sister of Benedict, had 
founded a monastery of nuns near Monte 
Casino, but the brother and sister met but 
once a year. On the last occasion of their 
meeting Scolastica had begged her brother 
to stay over the night; but he refused, saying 
that he had never slept away from his 
monastery. The nun bent her head in 
prayer, and instantly the sky was black 
with rain, and the flashing lightning 
rendered it impossible for Benedict to return. 
They spent the night in prayer and holy 
conversation. Three days later Benedict 
saw the soul of Scolastica soaring heaven- 
wards like a dove. He died shortly after- 
wards; and 8t. Maur, then abbot of a convent 
near Auxerre, saw an illuminated path 
stretching straight from the cell of St. 
Benedict to heaven. His life cannot be told 
without the legends which have gathered 
round it like the clouds round a lofty 
mountain-peak. But the mightiest monu- 
ment of his holy and beneficent influence is 
the order which he founded. Amid home- 
less men, depopulated provinces, perishing 
institutions, his monasteries, with their rule 
of ora et labora, offered a type of common life 
wherein alike to preserve all that was 
precious in the old order and to be a 
nucleus for all that should fashion the new. 
When we look at Westminster Abbey, and 
all the fair and stately monasteries whose 
ruins adorn many a lovely and quiet English 
riverside,—when we remember that our first 
missionary, St. Augustine of Canterbury, and 
the champions of our freedom, Lanfranc and 
St. Anselm, were Benedictine monks ; when 
we remember how many precious remains of 
ancient literature were preserved for us by 
their labours, and read on the back of so 
many @ noble and learned volume that it was 
edited by the care of the Benedictines of 
St. Maur,—we may estimate the fruitfulness 
of that seed of self-abnegation in social life 
which was planted by the hands of him who 
even in boyhood had seen and despised the 
world. 








2. St. Conumpan was an Irish monk. 
When he was thirty years old the mission 
fervour came strong upon him. With 
twelve companions he went toGaul. There 
he found the state of ecclesiastical discipline 
very lax, and was persecuted alike by bishops 
and by princes, whom he rebuked for their 
negligence and sins. He settled for a time 
in Burgundy, which was then under 
Guntrum, one of the best of the grandsons 
of Clovis. Monasteries sprang up around 
him at Anegray, Luxeuil, and Fontenay, and 
the monks helped to civilise the wild country 
of the Vosges,—not only by preaching, but 
by clearing and tilling the soil. After 
disarming the opposition of the French 
bishops, Columban bravely rebuked the 
riotous debaucheries of the King ‘Thierri, 
and the cruelties of his mother Brunhild. 
Infuriated by his well-deserved reproaches, 
they drove him out of the country, and, after 
short visits to the courts of Clotaire and 
Theodobert, he went to preach to the heathen 
Suevians on Lake Zurich. Enraged by the 
attack of his companion, St. Gall, on their 
temples and idols, they drove him to the 
Lake of Constance, where they settled at 
Bergenz and again destroyed the idols. 
Amid terrible hardships and fierce opposition, 
Columban laboured on in his work of 
conversion, and died in 615. ‘He had 
stood up amid wild warriors a witness to an 
unseen Power greater than that of earth ; an 
apostle of spiritual service harder than their 
own, speaking with the stern majesty of 
acts which appealed to their senses, and 
awakening hopes not quenched by the battle 
or the feast.”” His work was continued by 
St. Gall, over whose humble cell rose that 
magnificent monastery of St. Gall which 
centuries afterwards was one of the principal 
seats of learning and sources of enlighten- 
ment in the Germanic world. 

8. But greater, perhaps, and more far- 
reaching even than the work of St. Benedict 
or St. Columban was that achieved by Pope 
Grecory I., usually known as St. Gregory 
the Great. His days fell amid the terror of 
the Lombard invasion of Alboin, which, 
with the complications of plague and 
famine, seemed so frightful to the terrified 
people of Italy as to lead to a belief that 
the end of the world had come. Italy 
would have been better and happier under 
Goths like Theodoric and Totila than under 
the feeble and corrupt Byzantine Exarchs 
of Ravenna, and these wild Lombards. The 
Empress Sophia had sent to the eunuch 
Narses an insulting message to come home 
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from Ravenna and spin-among the maids. 
‘Tell her,” he replied, ‘I will spin her 
such a thread as she will never unravel,” 
and he invited the Lombards into Italy. 
Meanwhile the Popes, after the disaster and 
humiliation of Pope Vigilius—on which 
I have no time to dwell—had sunk into 
comparative insignificance. It was the 
work of Gregory to lay the foundations of 
that mighty power which overshadowed all 
Europe till the age of the Reformation. 

Gregory was descended from senators of 
the Anician family. His great grand- 
father was Pope Felix. His mother Sylvia 
was canonised, and sainted virgins were 
among the members of his family. He was 
rich, and, by the age of 80, had risen to be 
preetor of the city (574), when, laying aside 
the purple trabea and glittering gems and 
silken robes of office, he determined to 
become a humble monk and dedicate himself 
wholly to God. He devoted his great wealth 
to the founding of seven monasteries. He 
lived in poverty and abstinence, and 
practised, as he afterwards enforced, a rule 
of inflexible and unnatural severity. He 
soon began to be surrounded by a blaze of 
miracles. The sight of the beautiful fair- 
headed Saxon boys in the market-place of 
Rome inspired him with a passion to convert 
Britain, and he afterwards sent Augustine of 
Canterbury with thirty monks to do the 
work which he had been prevented from 
undertaking. Forced into public business by 
the exigencies of the time, he was made one 
of the Seven Deacons by Pope Benedict in 
579, and was sent as ambassador to Constan- 
tinople by him, and afterwards by Pope 
Pelagius II. to obtain aid against the 
Lombards. There he lived for some years, 
and there he wrote his famous Magna 
Moralia—thirty-five books on Job, based on a 
wildly impossible allegoric system, worse 
than worthless in every exegetical point of 
view, but famous as a great repertory of 
moral instruction, from which were drawn 
innumerable sermons. 

In 585 he returned from Constantinople. 
In 590 he was imperiously summoned to the 
Popedom by the voice of the people, and in 
vain endeavoured to escape. From that 
moment he threw off all monastic seclusion 
and entered on a life of boundless activity. 
The times were awful. The Lombards were 
wasting Italy. Inundations caused frightful 
distress. The plague was raging. Even in 
the sevenfold processions (Litania Septi- 
formis) of clergy, citizens, monks, virgins, 
matrons, widows, poor and children, which 





he at once inaugurated to move the com- 
passion of heaven, eighty persons fell down 
dead. But Gregory flung himself heart and 
soul into the work of charity, of consolation, 
of government, of Church discipline, of ritual, 
of economy. By his vigour and ability he 
became practically ruler of Italy, and its 
protector from utter and final destruction by 
the Lombards. With admirable practical 
wisdom he managed the finances of the 
Roman See. He organised the services and 
ceremonies of the Church. He preached 
with pathetic and fervid eloquence. He 
introduced or improved the chants which 
are still known by his name. He was the 
recognised protector of the oppressed and 
supporter of the impoverished. As Patriarch 
of the West he prevented the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople from assuming what he 
regarded as the blasphemous title of 
Universal Bishop. He exercised authority 
over offending bishops, and had a voice in 
the concerns of foreign Churches. He aided 
in the conversion of the Goths in Spain 
from Arianism, and of the Lombards in 
Italy. By the awful shadow of his authority 
he protected Rome from ravage. He 
practically became the temporal sovereign of 
Italy, and fully deserved the title of ‘ The 
Great.’ Superstitious he was, and credulous, 
and hampered by the miseries and the 
decadence of the days in which he lived; 
but almost the only serious blot on his 
administration is the too hasty eulogy with 
which he hailed the accession to the Empire 
of the vile and murderous Phocas in 602. 
He died on March 10, 604. Alike by his 
holiness, by the grandeur of his character, 
by his repression of flagrant abuses, by his 
unwearied energy, by his missionary zeal, 
and by his dauntless patriotism, he not only 
‘« shines as a star of the very first magnitude 
among all the Popes of the sixth and 
following centuries,’ but may be regarded as 
the true father of the medieval Papacy. 
He became one of the four great Latin 
Doctores Ecclesia, ruling, as his epitaph said, 
like ‘‘a consul of God,’”’—a perfect model of 
ecclesiastical government, the founder and 
precursor of all that was achieved five 
centuries later by Gregory the Seventh. 
When he was elected Pope he compared the 
Roman Church to ‘“ an old and violently 
shattered ship, leaking in all directions, 
with rotten timbers, shaken by daily storms, 
and sounding of wreck.’’ When he died, 
in 604, the winds still blew; but the ship 
was strong to ride over the billows and defy 
the menace of the storm. 











RECREATIONS AND THE CHURCH. 


By THE Rev. CANON HOPKINS, B.D. 


HE recreations of a people may be 
looked upon as expressing, and also as 
tending to form and to modify, the character 
and manners of the people: Hence their 
great importance in the estimation of 
thoughtful men ; and hence the responsibility 
of both the State and the Church in up- 
holding or endeavouring to repress various 
kinds of recreation according as they are 
good or bad. 

The inhuman combats of gladiators in the 
amphitheatres of Rome, which were for 
centuries a most popular recreation, have 
been censured by a great historian as 
“degrading a civilised nation below the 
condition of savage cannibals.” ‘‘Theartand 
amusement of shedding human blood” 
afforded to the Roman people a grateful 
spectacle of terrible cruelty. Yet this 
horrible custom long resisted the voice of 
humanity and religion. The edict of a 
Christian Emperor was published in vain ; 
and it needed the self-sacrificing zeal of 
the monk, Telemachus, at the opening of 
the fifth century, to put an end to these 
popular horrors. This devoted man sprang 
into the arena and flung himself between the 
combatants. He was immediately stoned to 
death by the Roman mob, who resented the 
interruption of their amusements. But the 
life of Telemachus was not given up in vain. 
The people respected his memory and 
honoured his martyrdom, The gladiatorial 
shows ceased. 

In this we have an example of the 
mischievous effects of demoralising re- 
creations, and at the same time an extreme 
instance of the power of a zealous monk to 
resist and abolish a popular custom. 
Perhaps, too, it warns us of the personal 
danger which anyone incurs who runs 
counter to the evil passions of a crowd. 

It is a sad thought that many brutal and 
degrading amusements have been able to 
dominate the popular feeling, and to furnish 
popular recreation even in Christian countries. 
No one can reasonably defend tournaments. 
No one can justify the savage delight 
inspired by baiting bulls, or bears, or badgers, 
or by cock-fighting and dog-fighting, by 
pigeon shooting and by prize-fights. Yet 
these popular sports fascinated our immediate 
ancestors, and some of these brutal pastimes 
maintain a furtive existence in congenial 





It is evident 
from these facts that a great responsibility 
rests upon all who can influence popular 
sentiment ; in other words, upon the Church, 
and especially upon men of high station, 


darkness even to this day. 


wealth, and influence. Every man has a 
duty to foster the good and to resist the evil 
which are sure to be found in the recreations 
of every age. 

For it may be taken as a law of nature 
that recreation is necessary and indispensable 
for all sorts and conditions of men, for old 
and young alike. Nothing can be more 
unwise or unreal than to regard all amuse- 
ments with a stoical or puritanical dislike, 
and to denounce them as waste of time and 
talents. Nothing can be more healthy and 
more natural than a state of society in which 
the old sympathise with the fervour of the 
young, and the young respect the cooler 
wisdom of the aged, in all their recreations : 
where there is no concealment and no shame, 
but everyone can rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, as well as weep with those that 
weep. 

In our time, when men are given to 
scheming and talking rather than to actions 
of daring and of danger, popular recreations 
assume a corresponding character. Our 
temptation is not to inflict wanton pain, nor 
to shed blood, but rather to indulge in ames 
of chance, or spectacles of buffoonery or 
thinly veiled immorality. We have to 
resist the evil influence of the betting ring 
or the gaming saloon or the low music hall, 
and the defilements of nasty cheap literature 
and foul comedy theatres. These are the 
things which defile society. No worthier 
effort can be made than to drive these 
abominations into the limbo of oblivion and 
darkness, and to win over the people to 
nobler, loftier, and more worthy amusements. 

How is this to be done? It must be 
remembered that 


Two principles in human nature reign, 
Self-love to urge and reason to restrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad, we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all. 


There is a cool self-love which God has 
given to every man for the good of others, 
for the good of society as well as his own. 
To this the appeal must be made. To 
evoke and to guide this master passion of 
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mankind must be the aim of every reformer | 


and every well-wisher of his kind. Let 
self-love be rightly directed and rightly 
understood, and it is capable of achieving 
the best and most desirable results. Self- 
love is not to be denounced or anathematised, 
but to be exalted, to be refined, and to be 
made noble, for 


Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, Pleasure their desire ; 
Pleasure or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil or our greatest good. 


To direct, to inform, and to control the 
strong motive power of self-love in its 





Doubtless there are brave and devoted 
spirits to whom the mere change of work is 
recreation. There are also fervent souls 
who find solace and refreshment in the 
exercises and joys of a devout life. But the 
common people never climbed to such heights 
of virtue as these. They seek recreation in a 
lower sphere; and yet are not deserving of 
censure or contempt. The liberty accorded 
to Christian people is large and open. 

Even in early days, when believers 


|and the heathen lived side by side, St. 


Paul states the case of a disciple invited 
by ‘‘one of them that believe not’ (1 Cor. 
x. 27) to a social and convivial gathering, 


highest and best sense is doubtless a task of | and he gives rules for Christian behaviour 
surpassing difficulty. But it is the task | under those circumstances. The apostle’s 
which must be undertaken by those who | rules are strict, but they are by no means 
seek to improve or to regulate the recreations | ascetic. He claims liberty, and under 
of the people; such a task is worthy of the | proper limitation advises that liberty be 
disciplined energy and the divinely gifted | used as well as claimed. The Christian 
powers of the Church of God. It may | who is “disposed to go and eat” at the 
indeed be urged with propriety that it is no | table of a heathen friend is not reproved, but 
special duty of the Church to provide or to is allowed to go. Yet in the exercise of 
suggest recreations for the people. Her | Christian liberty the apostle reminds us that 
direct and highest work lies in a more things which are lawful are not expedient— 
exalted sphere than this. But the Church | i.c., profitable (év ovpdéper);—and do not 
cannot and dare not be indifferent to any | always edify (v.23). According to St. Paul’s 
wants or desires which are truly human. | teaching, liberty is granted to us not to be 
She may, and she ought to profess and even | used for our own pleasure, but for the 
to claim a responsibility to discourage | benefit of others. We must even forego 
everything which directly or indirectly | our liberty sooner than put a stumbling- 
lends itself to the formation of idle and | block in the path of a weak neighbour. 

vicious habits; and, on the other hand, to| No doubt this great principle should always 
welcome and set forward by word and by | be remembered when we are to determine the 





example all manner of recreations which 
tend to develop manliness and to provide 
sound and healthy enjoyment. 

With this end in view the clergy and the 


laity (for there is no Church without the | 


laity) have in many parishes successfully 


founded and maintained working men’s clubs, | 
institutes, social and recreative clubs for | 


women, societies for the mutual interchange 
of periodical and other literature and books, 
lectures and entertainments for winter even- 
ings; clubs for encouraging cricket, boating, 
lawn-tennis, and such like healthy athletic 
sports; local museums; societies for the 
study of church architecture and antiquities, 
local zoology, botany, and the like—some- 


thing in fact, or anything good to suit | 
all tastes and all ages ! 





| lawfulness or the expediency (i.¢., the profit- 
| ableness) of any class of popular recreations. 
| For if a Christian man is bound not to “let 
| his good be evil spoken of” (Rom. xiv. 16), 
much more is he bound not to let the 
| pleasures which he allows himself be justly 
obnoxious to censure. And this is a principle 
which the clergy are specially bound to 
keep always in mind. They surely can 
scarcely forget the solemn exhortation to “‘ set 
aside ’’ (as much as they may) ‘all worldly 
cares and studies,’’ to ‘‘ give themselves wholly 
to their priestly office,” and to “draw all 
their cares and studies this way.’’ They 
| too, at proper times, will cheerfully unbend, 
| and give their hearty sympathy and help to 
all recreations of the people which are 
| ennobling and true and good. 


‘WHERE IS THY GOD?” 


Serger: were foxgloves bright by the road, 
And there crossed it a gold-mailed fly, 
Ferns shook from the lichened grey wall : 
I felt that the dear God was nigh. 


Oh ! Maker of simple fair things— 
Fly, foxglove, moss, ivy, and fern— 
Thy love in these lovely I know, 
Thee great in these little I learn ! 





Walking on, I came to a bird: 
Blood-stained were its feathers of grey ; 
A touch of a blind passing wheel 
Had crushed out its life where it lay. 


And now not so clear saw I God: 

A mist had come up o’er mine eyes : 
It rose as I looked at the bird 

Flat there on the roadway that lies, 

















Then I lose Him more as the tombs 
Of the hamlet’s churchyard I reach— 
"Tis there on that slope by the sea : 
The waves requiem chant on the beach. 


Hid by the close-standing gravestones 
(One tells of an infant span-small, 

And one of a dear husband drowned), 
He cannot be seen now ait all. 


Alas! I’ve lost sight of Thee, God, 
Whom this morn, low bent on my knees, 
I Father in prayer had called, [please !”’ 
Saying, “Do Thou the things that Thee 


Seen bright ’mid the harebells and ferns, 
Thy face darkened out by the way 

To this place of cold tomb-cast shade 
From the spot where the bruised bird lay. 


It is orphaned eyes that I lift, 

When lo! on a pillar, white-cut 
With chisel unfalt’ring, I read 

Words of One who had “ Sparéd not 


‘¢ His Own Son, but for us men all 
Delivered Him up,” in sweet grace ; 

And as I gazed, soul-held, my God, 
Again from the gloom came Thy face. 





I knew it at first not so well 
As I thought I had done before, 

When seen where the foxgloves and ferns 
Light-hearted I bent myself o’er. 


There was a shade dark in Thine eyes; 
Thou too, Father, seemedst to grieve : 
And in Thy-love which I less knew 
The more my awed heart did believe. 


So, bramble with harebell and fern 
In chaplet of faith I would twine ; 
I shadow the foxglove with yew, 
For the dark and the bright are Thine. 


On this gravestone I hang the wreath, 
Here by the black sun-glinted sea, 

Near the road where the poor crushed bird 
And gay foxgloves were seen by me. 


I praise Thee, my God, found and lost, 
And found to be lost not again : 

Earth’s ills can no more make me doubt— 
I have seen Thy Son’s blood love-stain. 


Lo! the darkness lifts from the grave: 
Drowned sailor and little one dead, 

Christ low, in His sweet brother-love, 
Beside yours laid down His pierced head. 


He sleeps with an arm round you each, 
Together you waking will rise, 

His known face the first thing you see, 
Heaven's dawn in the look of His eyes! 
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WOMEN IN THE SONG OF THE CHURCH. 


By W. GARRETT HORDER, EpirTor or ‘THE Poets’ BIBLE,” ETC. 
THIRD PAPER. 


YMN writing is one of those arts so | 


easily acquired that it only needs 
favouring circumstances for its development. 
To this is due the fact that not a few with 
little poetic sensibility or power have tried 
their hand at this species of composition, 
with the inevitable result that their produc- 
tions have been simply prose cast in metrical 
forms. This was the case with Elizabeth 
Reed and Joan Elizabeth Conder, whose 
husbands undertook the work of editing 
Hymnals, and so naturally drew their wives 
along the line on which they themselves 
were working. The former contributed 
nineteen hymns to the book edited by her 
husband, Dr. Andrew Reed, and called by 
the rather pretentious title ‘The Hymn 
Book”’; whilst the latter contributed three 
hymns to the ‘“‘ New Congregational Hymn 
Book,” edited by her husband, Josiah Conder, 
who was a fine hymn-writer. None of Mrs. 
Reed’s hymns have acquired any popu- 
larity. Mrs. Conder was a woman of 
ability (she was the grand-daughter of the 
noted sculptor Roubiliac), and one of her 
hymns, beginning ‘‘ The hours of evening 
close,” though cast into the shade by the 
finer evening hymns of later days, is not 
without merit. 

We now reach a woman many of whose 
hymns have enshrined themselves in the 
affections of the Church at large, and are 
known and loved in all English-speaking 
lands. Charlotte Elliott takes very high 
rank among the Hymnists. Her hymns are 
included in the collections of nearly every 
section of the Church. Most of them were 
written for private, and probably without 
any view to public use, as is evident from 
the titles of the books in which they were 
first published: ‘‘ Morning and Evening 
Hymns for a week,” by a Lady (1842) ; 
‘* Hours of sorrow cheered and comforted ”’ 
(1836); ‘*The Invalid’s Hymn Book,” 
which contained 112 from her pen, and the 
last edition of which she herself edited. 
And it may be, judged by a rigid taste, most 
of Miss Elliott’s hymns are so personal and 
tender that they are more adapted for private 
than public use ; but they have that unmis- 
takable tone of pathos and reality that the 
Church at large has not felt able to allow 
them to be restricted to the narrower field 
for which they were originally designed, 
but pressed them into the larger service 





of her public worship. Indeed, the dis- 
' tinction between hymns suitable for private 
}and public worship is very difficult to 
draw or maintain. If it were strictly 
drawn, some of the finest hymns in our 
collections would have to be excluded. 
If the tone of hymns for public worship 
were to be lowered so as to be within the 
religious experience of all who join in it, 
they would exert no uplifting or inspiring 
influence, and would leave the worshippers 
pretty much where they were before. Whilst 
this would be an error, yet, on the other 
hand, we must be on our guard against 
hymns which express only the feeling of 
very exceptional souls. This is a real 
danger, and is often fallen into, especially in 
the case of hymns which express an ardent 
longing for another world that is very 
rarely felt, and, indeed, ought not to be felt, 
since it is far better to be content to do the 
work of this life, and quietly wait for the 
call which shall summon us to the higher 
service of Heaven. Many of Miss Elliott’s 
hymns are expressive of high states of 
religious feeling, but then they are such as 
should possess the hearts of all worshippers; 
whilst they have this crowning merit, 
that they are the outgrowth of the actual 
feelings which possessed their author’s mind, 
and so have that unmistakable tone of 
reality which appeals to and moves the 
minds of others. The best of her hymns are 
too well known to need quotation. By far 
the most popular are, ‘‘ Just as I am, without 
one plea,” and ‘‘ My God, my Father, while 
I stray”; from the former, however, the 
finest verse is too often omitted :— 
Just as I am—of that free love, 
The breadth, length, depth, and height to prove, 


Here for a season, then above— 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Coming next in popularity is ‘‘ Christian, 
seek not yet repose,” in the original of 
which there is a reference to the Guardian 
Angel—a strange thing to meet with in the 
verse of so pronouncedly Evangelical a 
writer as Miss Elliott. The first verse 
reads thus— 


Christian, seek not yet repose, 

Hear thy Guardian Angel say, 

Thou art in the midst of foes, 
Watch and pray ! 


Equally beautiful, however, are, ‘‘ Let me 
| be with Thee where Thou art,” “O Holy 
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”” 


Saviour, Friend unseen,” and “Leaning on 
Thee, my Guide, my Friend.”’ But, perhaps, 
the most poetic of all is the following hymn, 
of which I quote a portion— 


My God, is any hour so sweet, 

From blush of morn to evening star, 

As that which calls me to Thy feet— 
The hour of prayer? 


Blest is that tranquil hour of morn, 

And blest that solemn hour of eve, 

When, on the wings of prayer upborne, 
The world I leave. 


For then a Day-spring shines on me, 

Brighter than morn’s ethereal glow ; 

And richer dews descend from Thee 
Than earth can know. 


No words can tell what sweet relief 
Here for my every want I find, 
What strength for warfare, balm for grief ; 
What peace of mind. 
Hushed is each doubt, gone every fear, 
My spirit seems in heaven to stay ; 
And e’en the penitential tear 
Is wiped away. 
Lord, till I reach yon blissful shore 
No privilege so dear shall be 
As thus my inmost soul to pour 
In prayer to Thee. 


To another of the same name, Julia Anne 
Elliott (died 1841), the daughter of John 
Marshall, of Hallsteads, Ulleswater, and the 
wife of the Rev. H. V. Elliott, M.A., we owe 
a few hymns contributed to ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns for Public Worship,” edited by her 
husband, one of these beginning— 


We love Thee, Lord, yet not alone. 


is of considerable merit. 

Elizabeth Mills (1805-1829), the wife of 
Thomas Mills, Esq. M. P.—a woman of retired 
habits, and of whose life little is known—is 
remembered by the well-known hymn, not 
without merit, ‘‘ We speak of the realms of 
the blest,’’ which was suggested by a passage 
in a book that was once very popular, 
“ Bridge on the 119th Psalm ” : ‘‘ We speak 
of heaven, but oh! to be there!” 

Readers of these papers will probably have 
been struck by the fact that women have 
been more reticent than the other sex in 
hymu-production, and that they are remark- 
able rather for the beauty of a few than 
for the production of a large number of 
hymns. No instance can be quoted of a 
woman producing hymns by thousands as 
did Charles Wesley, or by hundreds as did 
Isaac Watts and Thomas Kelly. The reason 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that women 
have never made a business of hymn-writing 
like Watts and Wesley, who set themselves to 


| inspiring feeling. To this is due the fact 
| that the proportion of good hymns among 
| those written by women is probably larger 
| than in the case of those written by men. 
| Sarah Adams (née Flower) (1805-1849), to 

whom we owe one of the most widely used 
|and best loved hymns in the language, 
‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,”’ is an example 
of this. She is said to have written only 
thirteen hymns, which were contributed to 
‘‘Hymns and Anthems,” published by 
|Charles Fox. Her general literary work 
| was, however, considerable, and included 
“The Flock at the fountain,’ a catechism 
for children ; ‘‘ Vivia Perpetua,” a dramatic 
poem in four acts on the martyr of that 
name, besides many articles on Art con- 
tributed to the periodicals of her time. But 
with the high capacity for hymn-writing 
which she undoubtedly possessed it is 
remarkable that she wrote only the few I 
have named. Of her hymn ‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” many touching stories are told, 
perhaps the most affecting is of a little 
| drummer boy who, after the battle of Fort 
Donelson, was found dying, one arm having 
been carried away by a cannon ball, singing 
‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.” 
It is sung in churches of every sect and 
land, and is an illustration, of which 
hymnody furnishes so many, of the Christian 
spirit overleaping ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
barriers no matter how high they may be. 
Mrs. Adams’s ideas of Christianity were of 
the Unitarian type, and her hymns were first 
included in the book designed for use in 
South Place Chapel, Finsbury—the scene 
of the labours of that remarkable orator, 
W. J. Fox. Ihave carefully examined the 
thirteen pieces from the pen of Mrs. Adams 
contained in this book, and find that whilst 
they are all more or less beautiful, only 
three, or at the most four, can be considered 
in the true sense hymns. Far and away 
the finest is the hymn by which she is best 
known—‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” which 
is too well known to need quotation. Next 
in order of merit, as a hymn, is “ He 
sendeth sun, He sendeth shower,” which 
was sung at her funeral at Harlow, Essex ; 
whilst the following short hymn for parting 
is very beautiful— 


Part in peace ! is day before us? 
Praise His Name for life and light ; 

Are the shadows lengthening o’er us ? 
Bless His care who guards the night. 


Part in peace! with deep thanksgiving ; 





produce verses, but have written only when 
moved to do so by some favouring mood or | 





Rendering, as we homeward tread, 
Gracious service to the living, 
Tranquil memory to the dead. 
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Part in peace ! such are the praises 
God, our Maker, loveth best ! 

Such the worship that upraises 
Human hearts to heavenly rest. 


Part in peace! our duties call us ; 
We must serve as well as praise ; 

Ask not what may here befall us ; 
Leave to God the coming days. 


The last verse of the foregoing hymn was 
added by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester. 
The following may be taken as a specimen 
of Mrs. Adams’s verses which cannot rightly 
be regarded as hymns— 
The mourners came at break of day 
Unto the garden-sepulchre ; 
With darkened hearts to weep and pray 
For Him, the loved one buried there, 


What radiant light dispels the gloom {— 
An angel sits beside the tomb. 


The earth doth mourn her treasures lost, 
All sepulchred beneath the snow, 

When wintry winds and chilling frost 
Have laid her summer glories low : 

The spring returns, the flowerets bloom— 

An angel sits beside the tomb. 


Then mourn we not belovéd dead, 
E’en while we come to weep and pray : 
The happy spirit far hath fled 
To brighter realms of endless day : 

Immortal hope dispels the gloomn— 

An angel sits beside the tomb. 
To Jane Cross Simpson (née Bell) we owe the 
favourite hymn ‘Go when the morning 
shineth” (often attributed in error to the 
Earl of Carlisle). It was contributed to 
The Edinburgh Literary Journal for February 
26, 1831, of which her brother, Henry 
Glassford Bell, was then the Editor, and 
for which she wrote under the nom de plume 
of “ Gertrude.” It was afterwards included 
in a little volume from her pen called ‘“ April 
Hours.”’ It is rather a call to prayer thana 
hymn, but its picturesqueness and pathos 
give it so much devotional influence that it 
has found a place among the hymns that 
are both loved and used. 

Jane Fox (1809-1863), the daughter of 
“George Fox, of Perran, Cornwall, who 
became the wife of Thomas Crewdson of 
Manchester, was, for her time, a woman of 
considerable learning, and, like many another 
hhymnist of her sex, a great sufferer. Her 
enforced retirement probably directed her 
thoughts to poetic composition, so that ‘she 
learnt in suffering what she taught in song.”’ 
Her works were “ Lays of the Reformation, 
and other Lyrics,’ “A little while, and 
other poems,’’ ‘‘ The Singer of Eisenach,”’ 
and ‘‘Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children.”’ 
The following hymn, written in 1860, is the 
only one by which she is now remembered, 
but it has such an unmistakable tone of 
reality and is so pathetic that it has become 
a great favourite— 








There is no sorrow, Lord, too slight 
To bring in prayer to Thee ; 

There is no burd’ning care too light 
To wake Thy sympathy. 

Thou, who hast trod the thorny road, 
Wilt share each small distress : 

The love which bore the greater load 
Will not refuse the less. 


There is no secret sigh we breathe 
But meets Thine ear divine ; 

And every cross grows light beneath 
The shadow, Lord, of Thine. 


Life’s ills without, sin’s strife within, 
The heart would overtiow, 
But for that love which died for sin, 
That love which wept with woe. 
If a consensus of opinion could be taken as 
to which are the finest children’s hymns in 
the English language, it would declare that 
a very large proportion have proceeded from 
the pens of women. This is only natural, 
since their knowledge of children is far 
deeper than that of most of the other sex. 
Perhaps the most frequently repeated hymn 
in the English language, “Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me,” is from a woman’s 
pen, Mary Lundie Duncan, who was born 
at Kelso, April 26, 1814, and in 1836 
became the wife of the Rev. W. Wallace 
Duncan, minister of Cleish. For her own 
children she wrote a few hymns, which 
were afterwards published in a tiny little 
book called ‘“‘ Rhymes for my Children,”’ 
in which the hymn I have named is in- 
cluded. It has since become the prayer 
before going to bed of thousands of children 
all over the world. Itis, I fancy, rarely sung. 
Little did its saintly writer fancy that these 
sweetly simple words would gain such 
popularity, and be lisped by the little ones 
as their earliest prayer. All her other verses 
are forgotten, but by these she will be kept 
in perpetual remembrance; a small but 
beautiful legacy of her short and troubled 
but saintly life. 

Jane E. Leeson, of whose life very little is 
known, but who died about ten years ago, 
was the authoress of several hymns for 
children, many of them very tender and 
chaste, but somewhat lacking in the 
picturesqueness so dear to the child’s mind. 
Perhaps the best of these is the well-known 
“‘ Sweet the lessons children taught.” 

The Brénté family fill a distinct and 
considerable place in literature which time 
has rather increased than lessened. Under 
the nom de plume of Bell, the three sisters, 
Emily, Anne, and Charlotte, wrote works 
which the world will not willingly let die. 
Charlotte’s work made the most distinct 
impression, but Anne, in addition to her 
prose works—‘* Agnes Grey” and “ The 
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Tenant of Wildfell Hall’’—wrote verses 
marked by great intensity, and a sadness 
which interfered with their popularity at the 
time, but which has not prevented a later age 
from appreciating them at their true value. 
The student of Hymnody who has any appre- 
ciation of reality, which is so often wanting 
in the domain of hymns, can scarcely help 
regarding the verses of Anne Brénté as a 
veritable oasis in the desert over which he 
is obliged to travel. They are hymns from 
the heart, pulsating with the life of their 
author, and, sad though that life was, they 
are infinitely to be preferred to those which 
come only from the lip and are the work 
of the rhymester rather than of the poet. 
The heart from which they came, though it 
ceased to beat at the early age of twenty- 
nine, yet had a wider: experience of life and 
sounded deeper depths than many a one 
which beats on till the three score or even 
four score years have been numbered by the 
dial. One of her hymns is full of the deep 
feeling which marked her short and troubled 
career— 


I hoped that with the brave and strong 
My portioned task might lie ; 

To toil amid the busy throng, 
With purpose pure and high ; 

But God has fixed another part, 
And He has fixed it well ; 

I said so with my breaking heart, 
When first this trouble fell. 


These weary hours will not be lost, 
These days of misery, 
These nights of darkness, anguish-tossed,— 
Can I but turn to Thee: 
With secret labour to sustain 
In patience every blow, 
To gather fortitude from pain, 
And holiness from woe, 


If Thou shouldst bring me hack to life, 
More humble I should be, 

More wise, more strengthened for the strife, 
More apt to lean on Thee: 

Should death be standing at the gate, 
Thus should I keep my vow: 

But, Lord ! whatever be my fate, 
O let me serve Thee now ! 


The hymn which follows, headed ‘ Con- 
fidence,’’ is the cry of one who had reached 
the sublime position in which she could say, 
‘‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him ”— 

Oppressed with sin and woe, 
A burdened heart I bear ; 
Opposed by many a mighty foe, 
Yet will [ not despair. 
With this polluted heart 
I dare to come to Thee, 
Holy and mighty as Thou art, 
For Thou wilt pardon me. 
I feel that I am weak, 
And prone to every sin ; 
But Thou who giv’st to those who seek, 
Wilt give me strength within. 








I need not fear my foes ; 
I need not yield to care ; 
I need not sink beneath my woes, 
For Thou wilt answer prayer. 


In my Redeemer’s name 
I give myself to Thee ; 
And, all unworthy as I am, 
My God will welcome me. 


Her sister, Charlotte, possessed but does not 
seem to have exercised the gift for hymn 
composition. The following verses, however, 
are clear proof of her ability in that 
direction— 
God, help me in my grievous need, 
God, help me in my inward pain ; 
Which cannot ask for pity’s meed, 
Which has no license to complain ; 


Which must be borne ; yet who can bear, 
Hours long, days long, a constant weight— 
The yoke of absolute despair, 
A suffering wholly desolate ? 


Who can for ever crush the heart, 
Restrain its throbbings, curb its life ? 
Dissemble truth with ceaseless art, 
With outward calm mask inward strife ? 


Most hymn-writers have been addicted to 
composition and have published works of 
their own. There are a few, however, who 
have been drawn into the circle of the 
hymnists by the influence of friends who 
discerned their capacity for lyric com- 
position. Emma Leslie, daughter of Dr. 
John Leslie, Bishop of Kilmore (1812- 
1878), who became the wife of the Rev. 
Nicholas Toke, Rector of Godington, 
Ashford, Kent, belongs to this class. She 
never published anything, but when the 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge were engaged on their 
Hymn Book, one who was interested in 
their work urged Mrs. Toke to write some- 
thing for this collection. She complied and 
sent several anonymously to the Committee, 
who inserted them in their Hymnal. Two 
of these are of considerable value, and have 
since gained a wide acceptance—namely, 
‘*( Thou who didst with love untold’’ and 
‘Thou art gone up on high.” The former, 
which is on the doubt of Thomas, I quote— 

O Thou who didst with love untold 
Thy doubting servant chide, 
Bidding the eye of sense behold 
y wounded hands and side ; 
Grant us, like him, with heartfelt awe, 
To own Thee God and Lord ; 


And from his hour of darkness draw 
Faith in the Incarnate Word. 


And while that wondrous record now 
Of unbelief we hear, 

O let us, Lord, the lowlier bow, 
In self-distrusting fear ; 

And grant that we may never dare 
Thy loving heart to grieve ; 

But at the last their blessing share 

Who see not, yet believe. 
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Frances Ridley Havergal (1836-1879), 
whose early death was so much deplored, 
and who exerted a very wide influence not 
only by her verses, but her saintly and 
devoted life, demands notice as one of the 
most remarkable in the circle of women who 
have contributed to the song of the church. 
Her lyric and musical gifts were doubtless 
inherited from her father, the Rev. W. H. 
Havergal, who wrote about one hundred 
hymns, some of which, notably ‘‘ Hosanna, 
raise the pealing hymn,” are of merit, but 
who rendered still greater service as a 
composer and editor of church music. In 
the former department he was, however, 
eclipsed by his daughter, who possessed 
in a very high degree the lyric faculty, 
through which her deeply earnest religious 
nature found expression. She composed 
many tunes and was very gifted both as 
a singer and player. Critically considered, 
some of her hymns are in parts weak in 
texture and somewhat diffuse in expression ; 
but many of them are so full of tender 
religious feeling that these minor faults are 
almost forgotten. She had, too, at command 
a considerable variety of style. Of the more 
tender and subdued, perhaps the finest is 
that beginning ‘‘ Lord, speak to me that I 
may speak.”’ In a similar strain is her Hymn 
of Consecration, beginning ‘‘ Take my life 
and let it be.” These are too well known 
to need quotation. In an altogether bolder 





manner is her Missionary Hymn, which 
may have been suggested—it is certainly | 
in harmony with the idea in the Italic | 
version of the 10th verse of the 96th | 


Psalm: ‘Tell it out among the heathen 
that the Lord reigneth from the tree ”’— 
Tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is King ! 
Tell it out among the nations, let them shout and sing, 
Tell it out with adoration that He shall increase ; 

That the mighty King of Glory is the King of Peace : 
Tell it out with jubilation, though the waves may roar, 
That He sitteth on the water-floods, our King for evermore. 


Tell it out among the heathen that the Saviour reigns ; 
Tell it out among the nations, bid them burst their chains! 
Tell it out among the weeping ones that Jesus lives ! 
Tell it out among the weary ones what rest He gives ; 
Tell it out among the sinful that He came to save ; [grave. 
Tell it out among the dying that He triumphed o’er the 


Tell it out among the heathen Jesus reigns above ! 

Tell it out among the nations that His reign is love ! 
Tell it out among the highways and the lanes at home ; 
Let it ring across the mountains and the ocean foam ! 
Like the sound of many waters, let our glad shout be, 
Till it echo and re-echo from the islands of the sea ! * 


Her Hymn for the opening of a New Year, 
‘‘ Another year is dawning,” is full of the 
quiet restfulness of spirit so characteristic of 
its author. Her rendering of the Lord’s 
Prayer in verse is a very happy effort. To 
her we also owe a considerable number of 
devotional poems, which have done much to 
foster that more tender type of religious life 
which is so characteristic of our age; whilst 
her whole-hearted consecration of life to 
service for others has quickened multitudes 
to a like consecration. Wher told that her 
life was in danger, she exclaimed, ‘If I am 
really going, it is too good to be true!” 

Here must end our notice of departed women 
who have found a place in the Church’s Song. 
In a concluding paper I hope to refer to those 
still happily spared to us who have conse- 
crated their gifts to this high service. 

* The refrain, “‘ Tell it out,” is here omitted. 





‘THE SWEEP IN 


A Won by unusual din— 

f Rub-rubbing, knock, rattle of stones— 

Some monster, sure, makes his way in! 
The little ones fear to their bones. 


Half-dressed, they must see what’s ado, 
Curiosity mast’ring their dread ; 
Baby, bold, to his knees rises too, 
But peeps from safe distance of bed. 


“A bogey! the awful black man!” 

One screams, and by friendly door-side, 
Her heart beating fast as it can, 

Her small foolish body doth hide. 





THE KITCHEN. 


Oh, children dear, much I thank God 
That ye keep the old world so fresh ; 

My heart, dry as cracked summer sod, 
Your touch turns to infant’s soft flesh. 


Through the windows clear of your eyes 
Young Wonder for ever doth look, 
With ever the throb of surprise 
At each page of life’s picture-book. 


I bless your new wonder and fear, 
And tell you amid your alarms— 
When the black feet of danger appear, 
They bear to you nothing that harms. 


Troubles just such as yours I’ve seen, 
And the ugliest ones that came 

Came only to make my life clean, 
And its hearth glow with cheerier flame. 





D. Dz. 














IN WHITECHAPEL. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


pe answer to the question, Who provides | 
the masses with their most needed com- 
forts in sickness, their joys in festivals, and | 
consolations in sorrow? ought to tell as a 
vital argument for the faith of Christ. It is 
He who has taught man so to love the world. 

The worldling lives for himself; the | 
Christian lives for the world, especially 
when it is most helpless and most wretched 
and its substance has been wasted in 
riotous living. 

In the life of the East-end of London a 
new phase of duty has arisen, making its 
new claim upon Christians. Five-and- 
twenty years ago merchants, manufacturers, 
large shopkeepers, and property owners 
lived in Whitechapel, Spitalfields, and 
Wapping,—a wholesome mixture with the 
toilers and the poor. Their houses were 
the centres of personal sympathy and the 
grace of helpfulness. The employer found 
here not only his business and labour, but 
his neighbourly work too. 

The bonds and links of accidents, sick- 
nesses, and privations, and all the mysterious 
and elevating influences of ‘‘ How is your 
wife, George?” and ‘‘ Good day, sir,’’—the | 
smile, the comprehending glance, which | 
passed a thousand threads of loyalty, light 
as gossamer, yet strong as cables, across 
social gulfs, were in daily operation. 

Now it is otherwise. The employer escapes 
from the scene of the employed as soon as 
his brief business hours are over. He is off 
to the West-end, or to some pleasant | 
suburban home, there to enjoy his rest, and 
to spend in refinement, and perhaps luxury, | 
the money he ‘‘made” in the district 
where all his father’s sympathies were | 
centred. His wife’s womanly kindliness, 
his daughter's girlish interests, are no longer | 
with and for the employés. Even where 
money is freely given to assist local | 
charities, the twice-blessed charity of 
personal sympathy does not enhance the 
gift. Bitter mdeed are the terrible social | 
consequences of this condition of things. _| 

But half-a-dozen Christian gentlemen, with | 
no money interests in the district, have seen | 
the need, and by mere brotherhood are doing 
what little can be done to remedy this artificial 
and pernicious state of things. 

It is with one of the outcomes of this | 
brotherly kindness, the Victoria Home for | 
working men, we are just now concerned. 


! 


On a Sunday evening in November last—a 
cold, rainy night—we went there. We easily 
found the number, 39 and 41, Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, and, passing through a 
side door opening on Dorset Street, descended 
half-a-dozen steps into the kitchens. 

The kitchens are spoken of in the plural 
because the first house engaged a year and a 
half ago soon became too small, and a second 
was added. Weare in the basement floor 
of both houses; where walls once divided 
them, rows of pillars now stand. The place 
is furnished with seated tables, some of 
which accommodate a dozen persons, some 
four. These rooms we find filled by 
hundreds of men—poor men; some are 
smoking, others talking, others feeding. 

In each kitchen there is an immense open 
fire, furnished with a great gridiron, and 
frying and boiling pans. 

The men we see are all lodging here. If 
any lodger brings in food to cook, he has the 


| fire, pans, and crockery free ; but in fact few 


thus prepare their own food, for (except when 
it is given to them) they find they can buy 
it more cheaply at the restaurant bar. 

Here, at first, the committee supplied 
the provisions; now a contractor does it, 
for the establishment has so grown that had 
the committee continued their first arrange- 
ment, the staff of servants would have had 
to be doubled; and much trouble and expense 
are now thus avoided. 

All the provisions are very good and 
wonderfully cheap. 

Dinner, price fivepence, consists of a 
bowl of soup, quarter-of-a-pound of cooked 
meat, potatoes, and a block of pudding. 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa are a halfpenny a 
mug—and so goes on the tariff. The bar is 
open from early to late on week-days, and 
from six to six on Sundays. 

Off the kitchens, near the entrance, is a 
little office, where are hanging the metal 
bed-tickets, one of which is given out to 
each occupier on entering. Here also 
| (unlike ordinary lodging- houses) registers 
are kept. Every man’s name and occupation 
is entered in the books, and these records 
against the names are filled up and make 
brief histories. Those lodgers who “‘ use’’ the 
house regularly for six nights are taken in 
free on the seventh. 

Some beds are fourpence a night, or two 


| shillings per week; others are sixpence, or 
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three shillings a week. This charge 
includes the use of baths, hot and cold, and 
of lavatories, where the lodgers can wash 
their clothes, dry, and air them. The 
lavatories are on the basement floor, and 
the baths above them. A good many men, 
with their shirts off, were that night 
occupied in the interesting process of getting 
ready a clean garment for Monday. Not a 
few, however, of the lodgers do not possess 
an extra shirt, nor, indeed, one at all. 

Amongst the men present there that 
Sunday were those who were formerly mer- 
chants, doctors, master-builders, lawyers, 
undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
besides artisans, working-men out of work, 
day labourers, costermongers, discharged 
soldiers—in fact, men of every sort and 
condition. All are poor, some by misfortune, 
some by vice. They were mostly dressed in 
patched and miserable clothes, and their 
faces also told stories of privation. Some 
looked manful and cheerful, others depressed 
and sullen. To all, this Home offers ‘‘a rise”’ 
in the world, a chance of comfort, a foothold 
on the lowest rung of the ladder of respect- 
ability; and after that first one is taken, 
there comes many another upward step to 
him who wills to climb. 

The building accommodates 450 lodgers; 
and though there is the full number here, 
the assembly is orderly enough to secure 
the necessary comfort of each individual. 

Two or three men were rather tipsy, 
certainly ; but they were half asleep. 

The warder who gives out the bed-tickets 
moves about, and keeps order unobtrusively. 

The whole establishment is under the 
control and management of Mr. A. Wilké, 
a German of Scotch descent, a splendid man 
for the place, with his heart in his work, 
and full of loving determination and most 
ready sympathy. He is, too, equal to any 
emergency. On Saturday he pulled off 
his own coat and gave it to a man who 
needed one in which to look after a 
situation of which he had heard. 

“« If only gentlemen would send me their 
old clothes,” Mr. Wilké said, ‘‘I could 
often get men situations, which are simply 
impossible to secure if they apply for them 
in rags and tatters.” 

‘*Gentlemen’s old clothes!” Will the 
readers of Taz Sunpay Macazine remember 
this request? There are always lodgers in 
the Victoria Home who have been carefully 
watched and long known, and who may be 
trusted, awaiting them. Scores of such 
have been reformed and rehabilitated since 





this lodging-house was opened ; many more 
have ‘missed the link” for lack of 
a presentable coat. 

We now went upstairs to the floor above— 
by the bye, each staircase acts asa ventilating 
shaft, and the air throughout the whole 
building is sweet and fresh. We found a 
simply furnished hall, able to seat six 
hundred. Here a lady holds a Bible class 
one evening in the week, and on Thursday 
and Sunday evenings there is service. 
The hall is a reading-room in the daytime, 
and papers, games, and books for it are 
welcome gifts. A kind of domestic Penny 
Reading (without the payment of the penny) 
is held here weekly. 

Off this hall are Mr. Wilké’s rooms, and 
@ writing room, where we saw the sweating 
system in full operation, though this branch 
of iniquity has not been brought with other 
villainies before the House of Commons. 

We found a number of clerks—looking, 
oh! so poor, ill-fed, and anxious—writing 
addresses on piles of circular papers for 
their very lives. Each had books to copy 
addresses from, and ceaselessly their pens 
moved as the finger of their left hand 
travelled along the printed line; not one 
looked up as we entered. 

Firms in the trade receive seven, eight, 
and even twelve shillings per thousand 
for having circulars directed. Some busi- 
ness firms and some religious institutions 
spend thousands of pounds thus yearly, 
paying well the houses they employ; these 
houses put out the work to their poor clerks 
at two shillings or two and sixpence per 
thousand, and pocket the difference ! ! 

Hopelessly ground down, these miserable 
gentlemen, many of them with children 
looking to them for daily bread, work on 
all the seven days of the week until they die! 
They avail themselves of the free light and 
warmth of this room, and have met with a 
champion in Mr. Wilké. He has issued 
the following circular :— 


THE VICTORIA HOME WRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
39 & 41, Commercian Street, WarrecHarPeEt, E. 





Under the Patronage of the Committee of the Victoria 
Homes for Working Men. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Rapsrtocx. 
T. A. Denny, Esq. W. H. Seagram, Esq. 
E. Trotter, Esq. F. Deacon, Esq. 
H. W. Maynard, Esq. The Hon. G. Waldegrave. 





Sir,—The above association has been formed for 
the express purpose of providing work for clerks out 
of employment. 
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. Circulars and Envelopes addressed from 4/- per 
1,000, for Great Britain and Ireland. Special 
Terms for Foreign Addressing. 


Every kind of Writing, Folding, Stamping and 
Posting undertaken. 


Men sent out on the most reasonable terms. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
General Manager, Mr. A. Wuxi. 


Mr. Wilké proposes to pay the clerks one 
shilling and sixpence per thousand daily, and 
another eighteenpence per thousand to be 
reserved and paid them in a lump sum at 
the end of the week. The remaining 
shilling, after deducting about twopence to 
pay carriers, &., will be divided as a bonus 
every three months. This sum having thus 
accumulated would enable the workers to 
procure a good suit, and so a situation, or 
pay for an emigration passage. 

Leaving the silent clerks bending over 
their toil, we ascended to another floor, on 
which is the Casual ward. 

Here are thirty-two beds, and every lodger 
who comes to the place must first sleep in 
this ward. Many men come in rags, 
shoeless, and filthy, and then for four or 
five nights lodge here on trial; if they 
refuse to use the baths and wash their 
clothes, they are told not to come again. 
This is seldom the case; for, strange as it 
may sound, the most respectable men are 
the dirtiest. It happens thus. A decent 
workman comes up from a provincial town; 
he lodges respectably while seeking work, 
until all his money is gone. One night ina 
common lodging-house covers him with 
vermin ; not understanding vagrant ways, he 
becomes soon dirtier than the dirtiest. 
Thankfully, here he returns to his former 
cleanly habits. 

The mattresses are stuffed with cocoa-nut 
fibre. They are springy and pleasant, and 
antiseptic. Each floor in the whole building 
is scrubbed every day, and once a week they 
are washed with carbolic acid. Outside each 
storey are two fire-escapes, and the rooms are 
warmed by means of the kitchen flues. 
The beds are each furnished with a pillow, 
two sheets, a thick blanket, and a quilt. 
We turned down several and found them 
remarkably clean; the sheets were to be 
changed next day. This is always done on 
Monday. A lodger having passed through 
the Casual ward is allowed to rent a four- 
penny bed. 

Two floors divided into cubicles are 
devoted to these : some compartments contain 
a dozen beds ; others only four. 

Wooden divisions eight feet high, forming 








broad passages, run down the length of the 
flats and twice across them. 

The third floor is devoted to the sixpenny 
beds. They are just like the fourpenny ones, 
only each 1s in a separate cubicle. Many a 
poor fellow, ‘‘when his luck is good,” 
indulges in a sixpenny bed for a few nights, 
—some have “ gentle ” instincts still. 

There are sixty-five of the sixpenny 
cubicles, and these beds are constantly full. 
Some of the lodgers have so prospered that 
they take a cubicle permanently. One man 
earns thirty-five shillings a week; he has 
been a lodger for eighteen months. 

Mr. Wilké said to him: “ You ought now 
to go to a private lodging.”’ 

‘* No, I am saving money here; if I went 
elsewhere I should have to go to the public 
for company, and then I should be soon 
where I was before. No; Iam all right here.” 

The warmth and company keep the inmates 
sober. ‘‘ Last Saturday evening,” we were 
told, ‘‘ there was not one case of drunken- 
ness,”—and that amongst 450 waifs and 
strays of Whitechapel ! 

Surely this points to the motive power of 
this Home—Christ’s brotherhood. 

The institution is now self-supporting. 
The public have never been asked to 
contribute a penny. Its establishment cost 
over £5,000, and came out of the pockets of 
the committee. 

But is money not needed ? Most emphati- 
cally it is. Not to aid the lodging-house but 
the lodgers. And a little would do so much. 

Mr. Wilké a short time ago lent seven 
men five shillings each to buy “street 
goods.”’ At the end of the week theyrepaid 
the loan, and two of the number had earned 
twenty-five shillings each. Twenty-two men 
whom he has started in small employments 
have saved enough to emigrate, and he 
receives favourable accounts from them. 

Mr. Wilké has organised a costermongers’ 
brigade, sending two men out with one 
barrow. He is careful to thus assist only those 
who are really desirous of work. He says, 
pointing to the lodgers : ‘‘ A large number of 
these men could be helped up if I only had 
the means. One night a man came in who 
struck me. He turned out to be an engineer. 
He had just returned from Brazil, fallen into 
bad company, and in one night lost four 
hundred pounds. I lent him his fare to 
Swansea, where he said a situation awaited 
him, Next day he returned the money. 
He is now in receipt of four hundred a year, 
and he has given five men from here 
employment.” 
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A Cambridge man who had sunk very low 
here found his way back to God. He plays 
the harmonium at the week-day meetings. 
A short time since he had a situation giving 
thirty shillings a week offered him through 
a friend; but as it was in the wine and 
spirit trade, he refused it, and keeps at his 
present poor employment, out of the way of 
temptation. 

We were now told it was time for service. 
The messenger was a young man with a 
bright face. He is a waiter in a restaurant. 
Sometimes he gets broken food given him 
and brings it for the most needy inmates. 
He is a Sunday-school teacher, and in the 
last six months has been used by God to 
the saving of two other men. He drifted in 
here in poverty and wretchedness, and now 
is ‘a new man.” Well may he love a place 
where he found his Rescuer ! 

Having seen over the whole building, we 
returned to the kitchens for a little friendly 
chat with the lodgers. Presently Mr. Trotter 
and Colonel Gascoigne appeared, and a 
hearty invitation was given to the service. 
About one hundred availed themselves of 
it; others departed to bed, and the rest 
remained in the kitchens, smoking and 
talking. Upstairs a young lady was seated 
at the harmonium, and a hymn was sung 
with spirit; then Mr. Trotter prayed 
earnestly and simply, after which followed 
a second hymn and a Bible chapter; then 
another hymn, during the singing of which 
we slipped back to the kitchens. A group 
gathered round us, and listened earnestly 





to the few words we said; but the two tipsy 
men woke up and would have their say too, 
so we returned to the hall, followed by one 
of our downstairs friends. Mr. Trotter 
was ending a touching, plain address, which 
was followed by a manly speech from the 
Colonel. Then we were asked to speak, and 
told them of a navvy friend of ours who on 
a hospital bed feared the night, for then his 
‘‘ past life came back to him,’’ and who, by 
listening to that wonderful 53rd chapter of 
Isaiah, found that on Christ was laid all his 
sins, and so entered through the gate of 
anguish and death into eternal life. It 
touched these hearts too. ‘‘ He was despised 
and rejected,”’ so were they; ‘‘ He was a man 
of sorrows,” so were they. Ah! the 
brotherhood of the Lord, how close it comes 
to empty hearts! Looking down that room, 
and catching the gaze of those eyes, one 
thought struck us forcibly—there was not 
a man present who was not trying ‘to rise”’; 
at least, every face was washed, and poor 
clothes were tidily arranged. Many faces 
showed lingering recollections of “ better 
days’’; a few were so bright, the better days 
had evidently dawned again. This is the 
reward the committee and manager have so 
nobly earned. There is still one need— 
that of a lady, used to such work, who will 
come and live near the Home and help. 
The humanising, upraising influence of a 
sympathising lady in such a place—who can 
measure it? And, by the grace of God, 
what will it not do? Shall we plead for 
such help.in vain ? 
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IN FACTORY, CHIMNEY, AND BRICKFIELD. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 
. CONOLUDING PAPER. 


T must not be supposed that the factory 
owners were sinners above all men 
because they permitted such inhumanities 
as have been described in these papers; or 
that the factory children were the only 
martyrs to selfish greed because they 
suffered such things. There were, in con- 
nection with other industries, hundreds of 
masters every whit as bad as the cotton 
spinners, and thousands of children as 
cruelly treated as the little factory slaves. 
Some of these thousands participated 
directly in the benefits of factory legisla- 





tion; nor were the interests of others 
altogether neglected. For many classes of 
sufferers, besides those employed in mills, 
good men were fighting all the while; 
fighting with a courage and persistence that 
were all the nobler because they were not 
sustained by the outside enthusiasm which 
inspired the champions of the factory children, 
and because for many weary years they 
had so little in the way of success to cheer 
them. It must also be borne in mind that 
even when the claims of other children were 
apparently lost sight of, because of the 
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absorbing interest of the factory agitation, 
their cause was being really carried forward 
by the very means which seemed to distract 
attention from it. The great thing to be 
done was to rouse the Legislature to take 
any notice of the sufferings of children at 
all. Lord Ashley and those who were 
associated with him saw that nothing was 
so likely to do this as the case which they 
had taken in hand. It was well, therefore, 
that the battle was concentrated here. Once 
let it be gained at this point and victory all 
along the line would be in sight; whereas, 
if the attack had been further extended the 
final issue would have been inevitably 
delayed. 

Long, however, before the picturesque 
vales of Lancashire and Yorkshire had been 
invaded by the builders of those huge 
factories which soon transformed them into 
busy manufacturing towns, the miseries of 
‘climbing boys ’’ had moved the hearts of 
individual philanthropists. These had tried 
long, and with but scant success, to awaken 
the sympathies of the public on behalf of the 
helpless little sufferers and to induce 
Parliament to interfere. But it was the old 
story. Children might perish ; after all, 
they were only children, and poor ones at 
that; but that property owners should be put 
to the expense of altering their chimneys 
was not to be tolerated. That was an 
outrage, an interference with the liberty of 
the subject. It would have imperilled the 
sleekness of the landlord; it might have 
resulted in the necessity for his wife to wear 
stuffs instead of silks; it might have 
diminished his luxuries—compelled him to 
walk instead of drive, to take less wine, to 
give up his cigars, to make less display. 
And all for the sake of a few wretched little 
sweeps! The torture, the degradation, the 
destruction of the children, did not disturb 
his thoughts. He could sleep o’ nights, he 
could eat the fat and drink the sweet with a 
relish with which conscience did not 
interfere ; he could dwell comfortably in his 
ceiled house without one qualm of regret for 
the poor lads who had no better bed than a 
soot heap; he was warmed and soothed by 
the genial glow of his fire quite as pleasantly 
as if no helpless little waifs were forced by 
torture up his flues or even suffocated there ; 
but that he should consent to their being 
saved from suffering, degradation, and 
death at the cost of a few of his luxuries 
or comforts—this was preposterous. Unfor- 
tunately the landlord interest was strong 
in Parliament, and outside there was far 





more sympathy for the rich, whose pockets 
were threatened, than for friendless little 
lads whose bodies were tortured, whose 
souls were debased, and whose lives were 
sacrificed under an iniquitous system. And 
so for more than a hundred years the 
redoubts of inhuman avarice held out 
against all the forces of philanthropy. 

In 1760 a letter appeared in the Public 
Advertiser advocating the cause of the little 
sweeps, and in particular suggesting that 
masters should be punished if they allowed 
apprentices to go without proper covering. 
This was a mild beginning, but it indicated 
the awakening of public sympathy. The 
cloud was no bigger than a man’s hand, and 
did not greatly trouble the masters; but it 
was the cloud of battle. Its increase was 
for a time almost imperceptible, but it was 
destined at length to darken the horizon 
and to be joined by other clouds, whose 
dark masses would sweep up over the whole 
heavens and burst at last in a storm 
beneath which the system would go down 
for ever. 

The letter was the first move on the part 
of a few earnest spirits, who had set them- 
selves to the task of doing something for the 
relief of these defenceless children. One of 
the leaders was Jonas Hanway, a fellow- 
worker with Robert Raikes in the founding 
of Sunday Schools, and no man at the 
beginning of the movement rendered better 
service than he. He afterwards co-operated 
with several London merchants, who in 
1778 formed a committee and wrote letters 
to the masters, appealing to their humanity 
to mitigate, so far as was possible, the 
miseries of their wretched apprentices. 
Some little good was done by this for a 
time, but it was very trifling. In truth, 
there was little humanity to appeal to; 
nothing but the strong arm of the law could 
control or coerce these brutal employers, 
and it was long before that arm was moved. 

But what was it that these climbing 
boys had to suffer, and why was it needful 
for the aid of Parliament to be invoked on 
their behalf? For official information upon 
this point the reader must be referred to the 
report of a Parliamentary Committee to 
which forty years afterwards the question 
was referred; or he might read the harrow- 
ing article by Sidney Smith, who was 
certainly no sentimentalist, in the Edinburgh 
Review. I can here but take a few items from 
that ‘‘ record of sickening horrors.” It was 
proved that children of suitable age—.e., 
seven or eight years—were stolen for the 
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purpose of being employed as climbing boys ; 
they were sold by heartless parents ; were 
inveigled from workhouses, or apprenticed 
by Poor Law Guardians; they were forced 
up narrow chimneys by cruel blows, by 
pricking the soles of their feet, or by apply- 
ing to them wisps of lighted straw. Their 
food and lodging were execrable. They 
were often covered with sores and bruises, 
were subject to peculiar and most loath- 
some diseases ; not unfrequently they were 
suffocated in the flues, and were exposed to 
certain physical and moral ruin. The 
matter becomes still more infamous when 
we remember that, although passing under 
the general designation of ‘‘ climbing boys,” 
many of them were little girls. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of men 
like Hanway and his friends, it was not until 
1788 that Parliament could be induced to 
intervene on behalf of the sufferers. An 
Act was then passed forbidding master 
chimney sweepers to have more than six 
apprentices, or take them under the age of 
eight; and this was all that could be wrung 
from Parliament for nearly fifty years. 
Attempts were made in 1804, 1807, 1808, 
and 1809 to secure further legislation, but 
every attempt ended in failure. The battle 
was renewed in 1817, and the matter was 
then referred to the Select Committee to 
whose report allusion has been made. 
Acting upon this report the House of 
Commons passed a Bill to improve the Act 
of 1788, but it was thrown out at its third 
reading by the House of Lords. And thus 
matters went on for another seventeen years, 
until, in 1884—the year that witnessed 
the first substantial amelioration of the con- 
dition of the factory children—an Act was 
passed providing that no apprentices should 
be taken under ten years of age, and that it 
should be a misdemesnour to send a child 
up a@ chimney on fire for the purpose of 
extinguishing it: This incredible barbarity 
had been frequently perpetrated heretofore. 
Moreover, apprentices were to go on trial, 
and were not to be bound if they objected. 
Penalties were enacted for ill-treating the 
children, and regulations provided as to the 
size of chimneys.” And what were these 
beneficent regulations? That flues, in 
future, were not tomeasure less than fourteen 
inches by nine inches, and that projecting 
angles were to be rounded off! In other 
words, as one writer aptly puts it, ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment did not see its way to prohibit entirely 
the occasional smothering of a child, but 
was desirous of making the scene of the 








tragedy a little more comfortable than had 


hitherto been the case.” Will it be believed 
that even this was opposed by Lord Kenyon 
and others on the ground of its.endangering 
the safety of the metropolis, and the Sun, 
the Phenix, and some other insurance 
societies petitioned against it ? 

Swift advancement was made after this. 
In 1840 an Act was passed punishing with 
fine all who should ‘compel or knowingly 
allow anyone under twenty-one years of age 
to ascend or descend a chimney or flue for 
the purpose of sweeping or cleaning it.” 
It was also provided that no apprentice 
should be under sixteen years of age, and 
further regulations were enacted as to the 
construction of chimneys. At this time, 
too, the movement secured the enormous 
advantage of Lord Ashley’s interest and 
advocacy. He entered into it with his 
accustomed enthusiasm and thoroughness, 
taking care to arm himself with a complete 
panoply of incontrovertible facts before 
engaging in the fray. In one of his speeches 
at this time he said that personal inquiry had 
convinced him that the condition of the 
factory children was tenfold better than that 
of the chimney sweepers. He trusted that the 
sweeping of chimneys by children would 
shortly pass away, for it had led to more 
misery.and more degradation than had pre- 
vailed in any Christian country. 

When the Bill was in Committee, Lord 
Ashley rendered excellent service by vigorous 
efforts to prevent it from being spoiled by 
amendments. He said he had no notion 
that cruelties so barbarous could be per- 
petrated in any civilised country as had 
been recently brought under his notice. 
Children of six, seven, and even five were 
sent on this dangerous service; and it was 
a fact within his own personal knowledge 
that a child of four and a half years of 
age was at that very time employed in 
sweeping chimneys. Children were sent up 
the chimneys naked ; they often passed the 
night naked on a soot heap, and the soot 
produced a most noxious effect upon their 
flesh. The practice, he said, led to great 
demoralisation, and there were then twenty- 
three climbing boys in Newgate. 

This was on the 14th April, 1840. Despe- 
rate efforts were made by the opponents of 
the Bill to fix the age of apprentices at 
twelve instead of sixteen, and then they 
attempted to shelve it by referring it to a 
Select Committee. On the 4th July Lord 
Ashley writes in his diary: “I shall have no 
ease or pleasure in the recess should these 
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poor children be despised by the Lords and 
tossed to the mercy of their savage pur- 
chasers.” Happily these fears were not 
realised, for the Bill passed into law, and on 
the 7th August received the Royal Assent. 

But much had yet to be done ere adequate 
protection would be enjoyed by these little 
chimney sweepers and other children em- 
ployed in the various branches of trade 
and manufacture. The matter was not 
allowed to rest; a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire further into the con- 
dition of these young people, and the 
report more than confirmed all that had 
been previously put forward as to their 
deplorable state. It was made clear that little 
children, from four to eight years of age, the 
majority of them orphans, the rest bartered 
or sold by brutal parents, were trained 
to force their way up the long, narrow, 
winding passages of chimneys. In order to 
do this they had to move up and down by 
pressing every joint of their bodies against 
the hard and often broken surface of the 
chimneys ; and to prevent their hands and 
knees from streaming with blood, the children 
were rubbed with brine before a hot fire to 
harden the flesh. The skin became choked 
in every pore, and “sooty cancer,’’ one of 
the most terrible forms of physical suffering, 
was very often the result. They began their 
day’s work at four, three, or even two in the 
morning, were half-stifled by the hot, sul- 
phurous air in the flues, often got stuck in 
the chimney, and would faint from terror, 
exhaustion, and foul air; and then if the 
usual remedy of lighted straw failed to 
‘‘bring them round,” they were often half- 
killed, and sometimes killed outright, by the 
very means used to extricate them. 

Such was their work; what about their 
“rest”? I have said they often had to 
sleep upon soot heaps. At the best, they 
had only low, ill-drained, and ill-ventilated 
rooms or cellars. For the whole week, 
perhaps for many weeks, they remained 
unwashed, and on Sundays they were gene- 
rally shut up together so that the neighbours 
might not see their miserable plight. Out 
of 384 boys examined as recently as 1864, 
only six could write and twenty-six could 
read, most of them very imperfectly. 

Although a great advance in the matter 
of mere legislation had been made by the 
passing of the Act of 1840, it might almost 
be said to be a dead letter. For some time 
searcely any attempt was made to enforce it, 
and when this was attempted the most 
unscrupulous devices were resorted to in 








order to evade its control. A Bill to amend 
the Act passed the Lords in 1851, but after 
being read once in the Commons was 
allowed to drop. The attempt to get an 
amending Act passed was renewed by Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1853, but was violently 
opposed and ultimately referred to a Select 
Committee, who, in spite of evidence as to 
the cruelty of the system, reported against 
the measure. 

In 1854 Lord Shaftesbury, who never 
knew when he was beaten, renewed the 
struggle, and his Bill passed the Lords but 
was thrown out in the Commons. Worse 
still, in the following year a similar Bill 
was read once in the Lords and then 
abandoned, so that apparently a decline was 
indicated in the interest which was taken in 
thematter. Fora timeeven Lord Shaftesbury 
felt that he could do little more than watch and 
wait. His vigilance, however, was untiring, 
and when the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, appointed in 1861, presented their 
report, he found an opportunity of renewing 
the struggle. His lordship brought the 
matter again and again before the House of 
Lords, and at last succeeded in obtaining the 
‘« Chimney Sweepers’ Regulation Act, 1864,” 
by which it was made unlawful for a chimney 
sweeper to take into a house with him any 
assistant under sixteen years of age, and in 
cases where boys were sent up chimneys it 
empowered magistrates to impose imprison- 
ment with hard labour instead of a fine. 

At length the victory seemed to be won, 
and the 1st of November, 1864, was spoken 
of as “the chimney sweepers’ emancipation 
day.” But alas, the victory was only 
apparent; the Act failed to answer its 
intended purpose, and not until ten years 
later was this abominable system of cruelty 
and oppression broken up. The consumma- 
tion would doubtless have been even 
further delayed but for several tragic events 
which stirred the indignation of the country 
and swept away all Parliamentary opposition. 
Final deliverance came once more through 
sacrifice, four thousand being saved by the 
death of three. 

In 1872 a poor .climbing boy, one 
Christopher Drummond, was sent up the 
flue of a fernery in Staffordshire, and after 
the lapse of fifteen minutes was taken out 
dead. In the following March another 
little chimney slave, only seven and a half 
years old, was killed in a flue at Washington, 
in the county of Durham. But still the 
public interest was but faintly moved until, 
two years later, in February, 1875, another 
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case attracted attention. George Brewster, 
fourteen years of age, was suffocated in a 
flue at Cambridge. His master was 
convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to 
six months’ hard labour. This roused the 
Press. The Times came out with a powerful 
article, characterising the master’s offence 
as murder, and contended that the time had 
come for a final review of a system under 
which such an offence was visited with no 
heavier punishment than six months’ 
imprisonment. Lord Shaftesbury made good 
use of the opportunity. He introduced 
another Bill and scarcely a voice was raised 
in opposition. On June 4th, 1875, he writes 
in his diary: ‘‘ By God’s blessing Chimney 
Sweepers’ Bill passed through Committee of 
House of Lords in the twinkling of an eye— 
not a syllable uttered.” It was conducted 
through the Commons by Mr. Secretary 
Cross, and passed into law that session. 

And thus another series of Parliament’s 
battles for the children came to a triumphant 
issue, and, as Lord Shaftesbury’s biographer 
says, ‘‘after a century of inquiry and 
legislation there was rolled away one of the 
greatest reproaches to the civilisation of this 
country. Lord Shaftesbury had broken the 
fetters of the most oppressed, degraded, and 
tortured children on the face of the earth 
and had set them for ever free.” 

The last class to benefit by Parliamentary 
action on their behalf were the children em- 
ployed in brickfields. Singularly enough, 
whilst those engaged in almost every other 
department of trade and industry had been 
included within the range of beneficent 
legislation, these, owing to a technical 
difficulty, were left without protection. So 
long as this was so the children’s friends 
were not likely to remain content ; above all, 
it was impossible that he who had devoted 
his life to their interests could rest. Of all 
those who had been relieved, the little 
chimney sweepers alone could be said to be 
in a more deplorable condition than were 
these young people employed in brick- 
making. I have left myself little space in 
which to speak of their sufferings, but in 
truth, the description of them would be 
substantially a monotonous repetition of 
what has gone before, slightly varied only in 
detail in accordance with the different 
nature of their employment. 

On the 10th July, 1870, Lord Shaftesbury 
moved an address on the subject in the 
House of Lords. He stated that the number 
of children and young persons employed in 
brickfields amounted to nearly thirty 





thousand, their ages varying from three and 
a half to seventeen. A large proportion‘of 
these were girls, and they were kept at their 
monstrous toil from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day. What this toil was may be 
gathered from his lordship’s account of his 
own experience ; he said:— 


‘*T went down to a brickfield and made a con- 
siderable inspection. On approaching I first saw, 
at a distance, what appeared like eight or ten 
pillars of clay, which, I thought, were placed 
there in order to indicate how deep the clay had 
been worked. On walking up, I found to my 
astonishment that these pillars were living beings. 
They were so like the ground on which they stood, 
their features were so undistinguishable, their 
dress so besoiled and covered with clay, their 
flesh so like their dress, that until I approached 
and saw them move, I believed them to be pro- 
ducts of the earth. When I approached they 
were so scared at seeing anything not like them- 
selves that they ran away screaming, as though 
something satanic were approaching. I followed 
them to their work, and there I saw what Elihu 
Burritt has so well described. I saw little 
children three parts naked, tottering under the 
weight of wet fan some of it on their heads and 
some on their shoulders, and little girls with large 
masses of wet, cold, and dripping clay pressing on 
theirabdomens. Moreover, the unhappy children 
were exposed to the most sudden transitions of 
heat and cold ; for, after carrying their burdens of 
wet clay, they had to endure the heat of the kiln, 
and to enter places where the heat was so fierce 
that I was not myself able to remain more than 
two or three minutes. Can it be denied that in 
these brickfields men, women, and children, 
especially poor female children, are brought down 
to a point of degradation and sutfering lower than 
the beasts of the field? No man with a sense of 
humanity or the aspirations of a Christian could 
go through these places and not feel that what he 
saw was a disgrace to the country, and ought not 
for a moment to be allowed to continue. There- 
fore, my lords, I hope that not a day will be per- 
mitted to pass until an address is sent up to the 
Queen, praying Her Majesty to take the eon- 
dition of these poor people into her gracious con- 
sideration, in order that such abominations may 
be brought speedily to an end.” 


Over this proposal there was no such 
tedious and wearisome conflict as that which 
had to be carried on before previous reforms 
were secured. The battles of the last 
seventy or eighty years had done their 
work ; an immense change had come over 
public and Parliamentary feeling, and it was 
now easy for Lord Shaftesbury to obtain the 
relief he sought for these poor children. 
The address to the Crown was speedily 
agreed to; a Bill was framed, and in 1871 a 
law was passed that no child should work in 
a brickfield under ten years of age and no 
girl under sixteen. The Act contained 
other excellent provisions which need not 
be referred to here. 
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It is. hard to close this brief review of 
Parliament’s battles for the children without 
some allusion to that crowning conflict which, 
as I write, has just passed through its 
final stage to a glorious, and in some 
respects an unparalleled, victory. The 
Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has happily now become law. 
How the ‘ good Earl” would have rejoiced 
to see this day; and still more had he been 


able to put the topstone on his noble efforts 
for the little ones by himself heading the 
movement. This honour has been reserved 
for others ; but his joy will be none the less 
on that account. Let us thank God for the 
succession of brave and philanthropic men 
whom He has raised up to fight the battles 
| of the children in Parliament, and for the 
| Parliament in which such battles could be 
fought and won. 








A FOSSIL. 


BUTTERFLY encrusted in old stone; 
A butterfly made stone ! 

It drank the breath of flowers and summer air, 
And for delight could scarcely be at rest, 
Loved a red blossom—nay, the blue seemed best— 

Then golden, purple, rosy, shone more fair - 
One moment on the sweetest rose last blown, 
Wings closed one drowsy moment, then ’twas flown. 


It was a joyous-natured thing, and slight, 


So exquisitely slight 


That one mere touch scarce heavier than a breath 
Might heedlessly have bruised its down away ; 
No bird so small that could not make it prey ; 

A baby’s grasp could fondly crush to death ; 
A summer rain, a wind, a chiller night— 


So little could have made it 


pass from sight. 


And lo! the wings that fluttered on the flowers, 
That folded on the flowers, 
That for delight scarce paused a moment’s beat, 


Spread rigid, stone in stone, 


and bringing us 


Their record of long centuries changeless thus: 
Changeless while roses made the summers sweet : 

Lo! the slight body, frailer than but flowers, 

Come to to-day past countless lives like ours. 


Something is pitiful, some thought it brings— 
I know not what it brings: 

The little life was for a summer span, 
To dance through flowers and sunshine, and no more; 
And strangely it grew stone ; and that’s long o’er : 

And if it suffered, twas as insects can— 
Not much, not long. Yet, see, the poor spread wings— 
Stone, and ’twas one of Nature’s blithest things! 


What is my thought? That chronicles may bear, 
That chronicles do bear, 
Names of men, women, meant for small blithe ways, 
To live and smile and namelessly pass by, 
Made immemorial by some misery ? 
Or that ’tis sad when in untender days 
There closes, closes, where a heart’s throbs were 


Numbness and the indifference of despair ? 
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Nay, let the fancies still unshapen go, 
That only come to go; 

What need to find new types for human pain ? 
And this that centuries since was prison’d fast 
To be a portion of Earth’s earth-writ past, 

A word of Earth’s long history graven plain, 
It could not endless flutter to and fro. 

But yet ’tis pitiful to see it so. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ELIZABETH MARTYN. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Once in royal David's city.” 
Lesson: Psalm xxiii. 


away in the Holy Land is a little 
town, built upon a hill, and its name 
is Bethlehem—the house of bread. It had 
this name given to it in the old days because 
it was a place where much corn was grown. 

Once upon a time, a farmer lived at 
Bethlehem who had barley fields and wheat 
fields, flocks and herds, and eight strong 
sons to help him to take care of them all. 
The youngest of the eight was David, and 
he looked after the sheep. He often had to 
stay out all night to watch over them and 
keep them from harm. He was a big boy— 
almost a man—and very brave, as you shall 
hear. 

One night he heard a stir among his flock. 
He started up, and saw a lion going off with 
a poor little lamb in his great mouth. Off 
went David after him, and hit him so hard 
that he dropped the lamb and turned round 
in a fury to fight. David did not run away, 
- held fast ta the lion, and at last killed 
A bear came on another night to look for 
a supper, and David killed him also. 

David was a clever harp-player; and out 
on the hills and down in the valleys he used 
to make songs and sing them to the music 
of his harp. One of his songs was about 
the “‘ green pastures ’’ where his sheep loved 
to feed, and the “ still waters ’’ to which he 
led them in the evenings to drink,.and the 
paths along which they went among the 
hills. The beginning of this song was: 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.” 


David liked to think that just as he 





took care of his sheep and gave them all 
they needed, so the Lord took care of him. 
Never could he ‘‘ want ’’ if only he belonged 
to His flock. 

The shepherd boy was not always a 
shepherd. God took him from feeding the 
flocks to be king of the land of Israel; and 
then people began to call Bethlehem the 
City of David. The Bethlehem folk, no 
doubt, felt proud of belonging to the same 
place as the great and grand and famous 
king David. 

Now, it soon became known that, some 
day—no one knew when, no one knew 
where—a wonderful child would be born 
into David’s family. Many of the old 
prophets spoke and wrote about Him. They 
called Him the Messiah, or the Anointed 
One; and they knew that He was not to be 
@ mere man, but was to come from God, and 
be called the Son of God. They thought of 
Him, as time went on, as a great king, a 
mighty warrior, one who would conquer all 
their enemies, and make them the chief 
people in the world. He was to rule for 
ever and ever ; of His kingdom there was to 
be no end. David had been great, but 
David’s son was to be greater still. 

Then a prophet named Micah said that 
this great Being was to be born in David’s 
city, Bethlehem. For seven hundred years 
after this, men’s eyes turned often to 
Bethlehem with great longing ; but still He 
did not come. 

At last, one night, some shepherds were 
out in the fields near Bethlehem taking care 
of their flocks, as David had done so very 
long before. All at once a great light shone 
round about them, and they saw a grand, 
beautiful angel standing near them and 
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looking at them. And the angel said: 
“Don’t be afraid! I have come to bring 
you some good news. It is good news for 
you, good news for all the world: curist 
THE LORD IS BORN.” 

Then he told them that they would find 
Him in the City of David, in swaddling 
clothes, and in a manger. 

And when he had said this, there came 
ever so many angels, crowds of them, all 
round him and the shepherds; and they 
began to sing for joy a very lovely song ; and 
then away they went into heaven again, 
and the bright light went with them. 

But the shepherds left their sheep and 

“went into the town; and there they found, 

lymg in a manger, where the cows and 
donkeys came to feed, a little baby who 
really was CHRIST THE LORD. 

The Christ who was born in Bethlehem 
once said to the disciples He had gathered 
about Him, “I am the Good Shepherd ; I 
know my sheep, and am known of mine.” 

David had sung a thousand years before, 
«‘ The Lord is my shepherd ” ; and now here 
was David’s son, the Shepherd Himself, the 
Good Shepherd who cared for His sheep and 
was yet to lay down His life for them. ‘‘ He 
saved others: Himself He cannot save,” 
said the Scribes and Pharisees in mockery 
as He hung upon the cross, little knowing 
that they were saying one of the grandest 
things about Him that ever anyone said. 

“T shall not want,” sang David; and 
long afterwards St. Paul wrote of this Good 
Shepherd that He is able to supply (or fill 
full) all our need. But now we must close 
our little talk. By-and-bye we shall look at 
one or two of the ways in wiilich the Good 
Shepherd was able to supply the needs of His 
flock when He was with them upon earth. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : ‘‘ Jesus is our Shepherd.” 
Lesson : St. Matthew viii. 1—4. 
THE LEPER. 

THERE was once a leper who came to 
our Lord for healing, and yet was not 
sure fhat He was willing to heal. He did 
not know, as you and I know, that Christ is 
always more willing to heal than we are to 
be healed. 

I do not know how this leper had heard 
about Him ; for he had been living out of the 
city, among the hills, and far away from all 
people who were not lepers like himself; 
but he must have managed to get some 
news in some way, and perhaps he had seen 
Him more than once when He was teaching 
XVITI—50 





or healing on the mountain-side. Christ 
had been saying, only that very day, to His 
disciples and to all the men and women 
who thronged around to listen, ‘* Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find’’; and it may be that the poor leper 
had heard the words as he stood afar off, on 
the edge of the crowd, and had begun to 
think- that he, who needed help more than 
anyone, might ask and have also. As the 
Lord came down the hill-side, “ great 
multitudes followed Him.” He was going, 
and He might never come there again. The 
leper felt that he must reach Him now or 
perhaps miss his chance for ever. 

Now, if you wished to get through a great 
crowd, you would find it hard work, and 
probably impossible work. Your little 
hands and your weak elbows would have no 
effect on the strong sturdy people all firmly 
wedged together. But if you could takea. 
red-hot poker and run at the crowd, don’t 
you think you could at once find an opening 
and be able to get through quite easily ? 
The same thing would happen if you were 
ill of small-pox, and yet could walk about, 
and if everybody could see the spots on your 
face. They would all be so much afraid of 
catching infection from you, that they would 
shrink away on every side, and let you walk 
straight on through the midst of them. This 
is what happened to the leper. Perhaps he 
could not have pushed his way up to Jesus, 
but as soon as the people saw him coming, 
and saw that he was determined to break 
through their midst, they all fell back, and 
let him have a clear passage up to the feet 
of Christ. They would be very angry with 
him for daring to come so near, and very 
much afraid lest he should touch even their 
garments. The law said that no one who 
had leprosy must have anything to do with 
other people, for if a leper touched another 
man he might give him the horrible disease. 
He had to wear a black covering over his 
upper lip, so that if he were met anywhere 
he might be known at once as a leper ; and 
if people were coming near him, he was 
obliged to cry, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean!” that 
they might be warned away. It was a sad, 
lonely life. As soon as a man knew that he 
was a leper he had to leave his home—wife, 
children, and business, and even his city or 
village—and go out into the desert, to 
wander about there until he died. 

This poor man must have been suffering 
for a long time, for St. Luke (who was 
a doctor) tells us that he was “full of 
leprosy.” : 
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He ran on until he came to the only 
person in that crowd who did not shrink 
away from him; and he fell at His feet, fell 
on his face before Him, and cried, ‘‘ Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean!” 
He did not even beg for healing ; he only 
said, ‘“‘ Thou canst,” and seemed as if he 
could say no more. The answer of the Lord 
Jesus came instantly, before He said any 
words at all. It was a towh. Jesus 
“stretched forth His hand, and touched 
him.” Not one human hand had been laid 
upon him since the beginning of his illness, 
unless it were the hand of another leper as 
miserable as himself. Can you imagine 
what it would be to be such a loathsome and 
dangerous being, that not even the people 
who loved you best would dare to touch 
you? No, you cannot; and therefore you 
cannot understand what a wonderful, joyous 
surprise it was to this wretched man to feel 
a hand laid upon him. [I think the Saviour 
did it on purpose to give him hope and 
courage. Everyone else was afraid of him ; 
no one could help him. Here was One who 
did not shrink away from him, One who let 
him come up close to His feet, and then 
deliberately put out His hand, and, gently, 
firmly, quietly, touched him. He had no need 
to do this in order to heal. We read of many 
sufferers who were healed by Him with only 
a word, and sometimes He did not even see 
them. But this leper needed special help. 

No doctors could cure leprosy, except some- 
times when it had only just begun ; and, as 
far as we know, even Christ had not cleansed 
any leper before this time. When we think 
of all this, it seems strange that this man 
should be so sure that Christ could heal. 
All that he was not sure of was His love, 
His pity, His willingness. The Lord did 
not rebuke him for this, but only made 
haste to set his mistake right. He touched 
him, and He said, “I will: be thou made 
clean.” 


The man had said ‘If Thou wilt,’ and; 


Jesus said instantly “I will.” 

The man had said ‘‘ Thou canst make 
me clean’’; and Jesus answered that also, 
turning about the leper’s own words, ‘‘ Be 
thou made clean.” 

__ ‘And immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed,” and, very likely, “his flesh came 
again as the flesh of a little child.”’ 

Do you wonder why the word ‘‘clean”’ is 
msed in this story, and why the lepers had 
to cry, ‘‘Unclean, unclean”? Are they 
not strange words to use about a disease ? 
The reason is this, that it was not only a 


painful disease, but a foul, disgusting one— 
a disease which made one feel polluted. 
The leprosy made all the blood impure, and 
the unclean blood did harm to the whole 
body. Then leprosy was taken as a type of 
sin, that is, people were told to look at it and 
learn how ugly and how loathsome sin is in 
the sight of God. Next Sunday evening we 
shall have time to talk a little more about 
this poor man. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘I lay my sins on Jesus.” 
Lesson : St. Luke v. 12—15. 

You remember the story I told you last 
week of the leper whom Jesus healed. 
We do not know why this man was told 
not to talk about his cure, but we do know 
why he was sent to the priest. If you look 
at the fourteenth chapter of Leviticus you 
will find that the law of Moses told a leper 
plainly what he must do if ever he recovered, 
or thought that he recovered, from his 
leprosy. He might be mistaken in thinking 
that he was cured, and therefore it would be 
wrong for him to go among friends and 
neighbours again until some one had 
examined him and declared him to be quite 
well. The best person to do this was the 
priest, for two reasons: firstly, because it 
was he who had long before told the man 
that he was a leper, and had sent him out 
into the wilderness ; and, secondly, because 
priests in those days understood diseases and 
medicines, and had more knowledge of all 
kinds than other people had. 

The man was not allowed to go into the 
city to find the priest, but must send for him 
to come outsike the walls and look at him. 
When the priest had examined him and 
found him, as far as he could judge, free fronx 
leprosy, the man had to go through a curious 
ceremony. Two little birds were caught. 
One of them was saved alive, but one was 
killed in an earthen vessel held over running 
water. Then the living bird, and some 
cedar-wood, and scarlet wool, and a plant 
called hyssop, were all dipped together into 
the blood in the earthen vessel and shaken 
over the man who had been a leper, so that 
he was sprinkled with the blood. This was 
done seven times, and then the bird was set 
free mm the open field. After that the man 
washed all his clothes—perhaps in the 
‘‘running water ” of the stream—shaved off 
all his hair, and washed himself clean from 
head to foot. This was to make sure that 
every speck of leprosy was gone, It had to 
be a complete and thorough cleansing. 
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When he had done this he might come into 
the town, but must not go into his own 
house. After seven days had gone by with- 
out the appearance of any mark of disease, 
he had again to shave off all his hair, and 
even his beard and his eyebrows. Then his 
clothes and his whole body were again 
washed, and on the next day a solemn 
sacrifice finished the cleansing of the leper, 
and when he had thus publicly given God 
thanks and confessed his sinfulness, he was 
allowed to go to his home again and live 
as other men. 

The man whom the Lord Jesus had 
healed went to the priest of his native town 
and did the things which Moses had 
commanded. But for the last ceremony of 
all. the sacrifice, he would have to go up to 
Jerusalem, where the Temple was, and 
where alone sacrifices were offered. 

He had been told strictly, and almost 
sternly, to “ tellno man.” And indeed there 
was no need for him to “ publish it much,” 
or even to whisper the story to one other 
person. The “ things” he was to “offer”’ 
were, Christ said, to be the “ testimony ”’ to 
other people that he was really healed. He 
need not have said a word. His words were 
not to be the “ testimony.” Everyone who 
watched him going through the ceremonies 
of sprinkling and washing, who knew that he 
had been examined by the priest, who saw 
him offering his lambs or his turtle-doves in 
sacrifice, would know certainly that he was a 
healed leper. His very going back to his 
home and his work would be a proof of his 
cure. 

In like manner, when our Saviour heals 
us of our sin-leprosy, our lives ought to 
«‘ show forth His praise.”” We must not be 
as anxious to talk as to be. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ If I come to Jesus.” 
Lesson: Matthew ix. 27—31. 

THERE was a great crowd in one of the 
Capernaum streets. A little girl had died 
in the house of the Ruler Jairus, and had 
been brought back to life again by the touch 
and the voice of the Lord Jesus; and the 
excitement was very great. 

Jesus stayed in the house only long 
enough to remind the rejoicing father and 
mother to give their child something to eat ; 
and then He came out with Peter and 
James and John, and joined His other 
disciples who were waiting for Him in the 
street. It is most likely that the crowd was 
waiting also, and that, when the people 








saw the Master walk quietly away, they all 
followed, eager to see and to hear something 
more. 

Among the crowd were two blind men. 
If this prophet could give life to the dead, 
they thought, was He not able to give sight 
to the blind? They went quickly after 
Him, and as they went they cried, “ Son of 
David, have mercy on us!” Now, why did 
they call Jesus the Son of David? By 
many people He was called “‘ the carpenter,” 
or “the prophet of Nazareth,” or “the 
teacher,” or simply ‘‘ Jesus.” What made 
these blind men say, ‘‘ Son of David’ ? 
They called Him this because they believed 
that He was ‘the Christ, the Son of God, 
who should come into the world.” 

Perhaps they had not heard Him speak ; 
they had certainly never seen His face. But 
they knew the scriptures ; they knew what 
the old prophets had said, and they had 
been waiting and longing for the Christ to 
come. And this made them ready to know 
Him when He did come. 

“Son of David, have mercy on us!” 
went the cry all down the crowded street. 
But the Master made no answer. He knew 
who they were who were coming after Him, 
and what it was they wanted. He knew, too, 
that the name they gave Him was a sign 
that they believed in Him; but He did not 
turn His head or stop to wait for them. 

On they went, as quickly as they could, 
guided by the noise the people made, or, 
perhaps—and it is pleasant to think this— 
by the footsteps of the Christ Himself. 
We need not suppose that the blind men 
were at the edge of the crowd; it is very 
likely that they were keeping close behind 
Him all the time. Blind people are 
wonderfully quick in their hearing; and 
these two, if they once heard the footsteps 
of Jesus, would never lose sound of them 
again, but would be able to pick them out 
among hundreds of others. So they went 
on. 

There is one thing of which I feel sure, 
and it is this. Ifthe blind men had begun 
to lose their way and to go wrong, Jesus 
would have put them right. If He had 
found that He was-going too fast for them, 
He would have slackened His pace. He was 
caring for them all the time, though they 
knew it not. 

We do not know how far they had to 
go before they came to ‘‘ the house ” where 
Jesus was just then lodging. I have a 
fancy that this house was Matthew’s; for 
Matthew, who tells this story, tells us just 
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before of Christ’s sitting at meat ‘in the 
house’”’?; and we know from Luke that 
Matthew had made a great feast in his 
house, and had asked many of his old friends 


to meet Jesus there. It almost seems, from 
Matthew’s account, that Jesus was called 
away from the feast to lay His hands upon 
the little daughter of Jairus, but of this we 
cannot be sure. 

Almost as soon as He had got into the 
house, ‘“‘the blind men came unto Him.” 
It was quiet inside: the crowd, the noise, 
and the dust were all left without. They 
had not to go on pleading with Him now. 
He. spoke first: ‘‘ Do you believe that I am 
able to do this? ” 

And what was “this”? They had not 
said a word about their blindness, and He 
never asked them what it was they wanted! 

‘‘Have mercy on us!” was their cry; 
and His first answer was a question: ‘‘ Do 
you believe that I am able to do this?” 

‘Yea, Lord,” they said. 

Most people said ‘‘ Master,’ ‘ Rabbi,”’ 
“Teacher,” in speaking to Him. This 
word, ‘‘ Lord,” was part of the blind men’s 
belief about Him. Son of David, King of 
Israel, and therefore to be called Lord. 

“‘ According to your faith be it unto you,”’ 
He said, and touched their eyes. And then, 
at once, they saw. 

What do you think they would see first ? 
Would it not be the face of the Lord with 
its look of power, compassion, and love ? 

These twqmen were told as sternly as the 
leper had bten tolf to lei no man know 
what had beqn done: Here, again, there 
was no nee@ of words. The mere sight of 
these two men going about the town, no 
longer groping their way, would have told 
everyone who knew them of the mighty 
work that had been done. On Christ’s way 
to the house of Jairus a poor woman had 
been healed; but she had been called upon, 
in the midst of the crowd, to tell out what had 
been done to her. This kind of dealing was 
what she needed; but the two blind men 
needed different treatment. The Lord knew 
exactly how to deal with each character that 
came before Him. 

As the two happy, thankful, seeing men 
went out of the house they met some people 
who were bringing in a poor dumb man 
possessed with 4 devil. He was not really 
dumb, but the demon who ruled him kept 
him from speaking a single word. The 
two men had just seen the power of Christ, 
and now they came face to face with the 
terrible power of Satan. Perhaps they 





turned back with the poor sufferer and his 
friends, and saw that the Son of David was 
as able and as willing to have mercy on the 
tormented man as upon them in their blind- 
ness. Sin is strong, Satan is strong, yes, 
very strong. Do we not all knowit? Have 
we not been beaten again and again in the 
fight ? But let us tell ourselves in the future 
that there is One much stronger than sin 
and Satan. Like Offerus in the old story, let 
us look for the Most Mighty, and, when we 
have found Him, serve Him with all our 
hearts. We should never fail or fall if we 
were quite certain that our Master was 
‘able to keep us from falling.” Why are 
we not quite certain? Because of our unbelief. 
When He asks us, “ Do you believe that I 
am able to do this ?’’ let us answer, ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord,” and the thing will be done. 

There is one other little lesson which we 
might learn from the story of the blind men. 
Is there one boy or girl reading or listening 
to this page who wants to find Christ and yet 
cannot find Him? Perhaps you have been 
wishing, praying, groping in the dark for some 
time. Don’t give up; don’t lose heart. What 
you hear just now is the sound of His foot- 
steps going on before you. It is that sound 
which has been calling you and drawing you 
to come after Him. Do you think He takes 
no notice? Do you think He does not care? 
He is listening for your footsteps. He 
knows what you want, and He has it all 
ready for you. If you were to begin to 
blunder in your way, He would stop and put 
you right. But if you were to stop of your 
own accord, give up the chase, and turn 
back—well, that is too sad to talk about. 
I don’t think the eyes of the blind men 
would have been opened if they had not 
persisted in going on. Suppose they had 
said, ‘‘ Oh, it’s of no use,” or, ‘I don’t very 
much care about it after all,” or, ‘‘ He does 
not choose to stop, and so we will turn 
back!” 

Go straight ahead. There is a quiet 
place prepared for you, where a still, small 
voice will speak to you and a touch will open 
your eyes to see the face of the Saviour. 

It does us no good to fancy that we are 
seeking Christ and that He is hard to find. 
Besides, it is not true. It is He who is 
seeking us, calling us, putting a wish into 
our hearts to go after Him. If He does all 
this for us, does He not mean us to seek till 
we find ? and is He not sure to be found of 
us ? 

‘‘Then shall we know if we follow on to 
know the Lord.” 








I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE QUEEN IN WALES. 


Bt for two blunders the Queen’s visit to Wales | 
would have been a complete success ; and, | 
even as it was, she was received not only loyally, | 
but with a display of deep and genuine affection. 
Unfortunately, however, when all the other 
details have been forgotten, these two incidents 
are sure to be remembered, and will be turned | 
into weapons of party strife. First came Mr. 
Gee’s foolish attempt to draw the Sovereign into 
the arena of party politics and to induce the 
Nonconformist ministers of the Principality to 
withhold their address of welcome. 


that in Wales Nonconformity and disloyalty go 


well. 
foundation stone of a Church at Barmouth, the 
Princess Beatrice, who accompanied the Queen, 
did her best to justify Mr. Gee and his friends in 
their assertion that the royal visit had been 
arranged in the interests of a party and a sect. 


has not been the history of the English Church ; 
and in spite of the efforts and the progress made 
by the clergy during recent years, the light has 
been kept burning, not by the system of endow- 
ment and privilege, but by the hundreds of 
chapels built and sustained by the poor out of 
their poverty, not only in great towns, but in 
humble villages and on lonely mountain sides. 
And just now, especially, when the struggle over 
the tithes has stirred the people to the depths, 
common prudence should have kept the Queen 
and her family from showing the slightest sign of 
preference or partiality. 


THE GREAT STRIKE, 


The strike among the dock labourers is certainly 
one of the most remarkable in the history of the 
struggle of labour, and the attitude of the nation 
shows how complete a change has passed over the 
public mind in relation to such questions during 
the last five-and-twenty years. Then the right 


under any conditions, however cruel and unjust, 
was angrily denounced. Now all is changed. 
Even the unskilled workers have learned to band 
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| will then cease to trouble us. 


The failure | 
was signal, but the mischief was done in spite of | 
that ; for the incident will be quoted to prove | 


The religious history of Wales, broadly speaking, | 


of labour to combine was denied, and a strike | 


| with one voice for the men, not for the masters, 
| and even among the employers there are serious 


rifts and divisions. The final issue of the conflict 
is certain, even if it be for the moment delayed. 


| But we must not imagine that when the men 


have won their just claims—their pay at the rate 
of sixpence the hour, a minimum employment of 
four hours guaranteed, extra pay for extra hours, 
and protection from the abuses of sweating under 
the contract system—that the problem of poverty 
We shall have 
made matters better for a single class, and the 
new conditions of employment and the increased 
security of work will attract men of a more 
steady and industrious type to the docks, while 
the fringe of irregular and casual labourers will 
| practically be shut out and driven to find some 
resource elsewhere. 


hand in hand, and that those who are hostile to | 
the Establishment are hostile to the Throne as | 
On the other side, by consenting to lay the | 


WHITFIELD’S TABERNACLE. 


Whitfield’s Tabernacle, one of London’s 
historic buildings, is doomed. For some time 
past the walls have been bulging out and only 
kept erect by huge shores of timber, and now the 
fabric is pronounced to be in so dangerous a state 
that it must come down. The foundation stone 
was laid in the year 1756, so that the building has 
stood for considerably more than a century. The 
| excitement and the enthusiasm in which it rose 
| have long since died away ; the voice of the prophet 
| which once filled it is for ever still ; the tide of 
| fashion, once at its flow, has now ebbed far away. 
No Walpoles, Bolingbrokes, or Chesterfields, no 
| Humes or Goldsmiths, are now to be found within 
| its walls, and when the new building rises in the 
| course of a few months, the Garricks and the 
| Franklins of our time are not likely to contribute 
largely and generously to the cost, as their pre- 
| decessors did in bygone days. But the great 
| revival which may be traced back to the preaching 
of Whitfield and his friends is not yet extinct ; 
| its force is not yet spent ; and, though deserted by 
| rank, and power, and genius, the place has never 

ceased to be the centre of earnest and devoted 
Christian work. The new scheme provides for a 
structure suited to the new needs of new times. 
It will contain all the accommodation that a large 
| aud vigorous church requires for its work among 
| & great surrounding population, and also a large 
| assembly hall to commemorate Augustus Toplady, 
| the famous author of the hymn ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” 
who lies buried beneath the floor of the old 








together in self-defence. The various grades and | Papernacle. 
classes of labour stand side by side, united in a | 

common struggle—not only those whose very | A SEASIDE CAMP. 

existence is at stake, but those also who ask} In spite of our variable weather, which some- 
nothing for themselves. The press, the pulpit, times turns summer into winter, the seaside camp 
and the platform, with rare exceptions, speak | at Deal, organised by the Diocesan Council for 
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the welfare of young men, has proved a wonderful 
suecess, and the experience will be of the highest 
value to those who are connected with youths’ 
clubs and associations in other parts of the country. 
During July, August, and part of September, the 
camp was occupied by a constant succession of 
lads, between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, 
numbering about 600 altogether, and taken from 
more than seventy different trades. From first to 
last all went well, and the only complaint of 
those who came was that their time ran out too 
soon. How great was their enjoyment and how 
loth they were to leave may be judged from the 
farewell in which one of the lads expressed the 
feeling of all :—‘‘ Good-bye, dear old sea ! good- 
bye, dear old tent ! good-bye, good dinners ! for a 
year.” The system has many advantages over 
others. The cost is far less than in the cheapest 
lodgings. The open-air life is excellent for the 
lads, and sends them back new creatures. They 
have a certain amount of regular occupation in 
cleaning up the camp, in guard duty, and in carry- 
ing out the various details of organisation ; while 
regular hours, occasional drill, and steady dis- 
cipline check any tendency to disorder. Every 
great town ought to form and maintain a camp of 
the kind, either in the hill-country or by the sea ; 
it would be an enormous boon to thousands of 
lads at present unprovided for. 


A COURT OF APPEAL. 


Every year brings into greater prominence the 
unsatisfactory condition of our criminal law. 
Where property is concerned appeal is allowed 
from one court to another, and every precaution 
is taken to make the appeal genuine and satis- 
factory. But when liberty, and even life itself, 
are at stake, no such resource is open ; and the 
method of revising sentences is rough, irregular, 
and uncertain. As things now stand, the appeal 
in the first resort is practically to public opinion, 
and it would, therefore, be unjust to censure 
indiscriminately those who made themselves 
prominent in the recent agitation to modify the 
death sentence passed on Mrs. Maybrick. The 
few who were anxious to make a heroine of a 
woman such as by her own confession she was, 
‘ rightly deserve our scorn and contempt ; but the 
majority who felt that the verdict and the 
evidence were in conflict, found themselves 
compelled either to tolerate cruel injustice, as 
it seemed to them, or to raise their voices in 
protest, heedless of evil consequences. They 
are not to be condemned, but such agitation 
is so dangerous that we ought to make it 
unnecessary or impossible; for if judicial 
decisions are to be revised and modified 
by popular feeling, if a crowd of partisans, with 
imperfect knowledge of facts, blinded by passionate 
emotion, and unscrupulous in denouncing 
witnessas, jurymen, and judges, is to take upon 









itself the functions of a court, law will be shaken 
to its foundations, and the social order which 
rests upon it must soon collapse. A strong Court 
of Appeal, such as the Master of the Rolls 
suggests, would command public confidence, and 
the people, sure that justice would be done, could 
trust to its decisions. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. 

For many years we have had laws to protect 
our animals from cruelty, and at last, after long 
delay and strange reluctance, we have decided to 
do as much for the children who are not less help- 
less and in as evil a case. The bill which has 
just become law does not, indeed, go as far as it 
should, but it will prove an effective weapon to 
the children’s champions, and unnatural parents 
and the evil-doers of all kinds will soon discover 
that the old loopholes of escape are now securely 
blocked. The former difficulties that made it 
almost impossible to get evidence are removed. 
One parent may appear as witness against 
another, and a child’s statement may be accepted, 
even if it is too young to understand the nature 
of an oath. Till now the powers of the police 
have enabled them to interfere only to punish 
cruelty, not to prevent it; henceforth they are 
bound to act promptly and without delay; and 
when a child is sent out to beg, or is found 
wandering without a home, the parent, not the 
child, will be treated as the true offender. As to 
employment, also, the Act secures a large amount 
of protection. It will no longer be possible to 
keep children of tender years out of doors ona 
cold winter night, hawking newspapers, or flowers, 
or matches, afraid to go home till they can bring 
back the required number of pence; and it is 
forbidden to send them into public houses to sing 
or to perform in any way. The responsibility 
which the Act lays upon the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is very 
large, and its duties will be enormously increased. 
Its income ought to be £20,000 a year—equal to 
that of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ; at present it is but one-fifth of that 
amount. Its head-quarters are at 7, Harpur 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


CHILDREN ON THE STAGE. 


Public controversy is always apt to fasten upon 
side issues, neglecting vital principles, and while 
the Children’s Bill was making its way through 
Parliament, the most serious struggle arose on a 
point of comparatively minor importance—the 
employment of children in theatres. It was pro- 
posed to forbid children under ten to perform 
anywhere and under any conditions, and the 
theatrical managers and their friends were at 
once upin arms. Listening to them, one would 
have thought that the happiness and prosperity 
of thousands of homes would be at once destroyed 
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if parents could no longer depend upon the 
eighteenpence or two shillings earned by children 
under ten for a few weeks in the year, and that 
the children’s only Paradise was to be found on 
the boards of the theatre. The two Houses were 
in conflict, and wisdom suggested compromise, 
for to risk the whole Bill for a detail would have 
been criminal. Terms were made, and, as the 
law now stands, no child under the age of seven 
may be employed anywhere under any conditions, 
and no child between the ages of seven and ten 
without a magistrate’s license, issued for each 
ease and for a definite time, while the theatres at 


which they perform will be under the supervision * 


of the factory inspectors. If further experience 
proves the necessity of additional protection, it 
will be easy to obtain it at a future time, now 
that the principle has been asserted. 


A SPENDTHRIFT’S WARNING. 


Mr. Ernest Benzon’s book, in which he explains 
how he contrived to throw away a fortune of 
£250,000 in the space of two years, though it will be 
eagerly read, is not likely to do much good or much 
harm. It will not deter those who are naturally 
inclined to a similar career, it will hardly 
encourage others to follow his example. After 
all, the story contains but little that is new. The 
extravagance is on a more extensive scale, the 
gambling is for higher stakes, and the final crash 
more overwhelming, but the experience is one 
familiar to most of us, though written large. 
There is, however, just one point which parents 
and guardians should notice and remember. Mr. 
Benzon’s only complaint is against those who 
brought him up in ignorance that he was born 
to wealth, and without any training to fit him for 
its use. Whenhe became his own master, he was 
dazzled by the unexpected fortune ; his impulse 
was to squander, and he obeyed it. The method 
which Mr. Benzon denounces is but too common ; 
it is popular with parents because it saves them 
anxiety at the moment, though it is almost 
inevitably fertile in trouble afterwards. Very 
few boys turn lazy or extravagant because they 
know they will be rich; the great thing is to 
teach them the true use of money, and that they 
must learn while they are young, if at all. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF TURKEY. 


Alone among the nations of Europe, Turkey 
seems to learn nothing by experience. After all 
it has suffered and sacrificed, the Government is 
still unwilling or unable to deal justly with its 
Christian subjects, and at the present moment 
the position of affairs is most serious. Crete is in 
a state of veiled insurrection, and the Porte is 
sending out a strong force, led by a Pasha of 





indifferent reputation, under the pretence of 
restoring order in the island. The Christians, 
who make up four-fifths of the population, are 
accused of oppressing their Mussulman fellow- 
subjects, but their real offence is their desire to 
break free from Turkey and to unite with Greece ; 
and the sympathy of the Greek nation is so 
strong that the news of a massacre in Crete would 
make war between Turkey and her neighbour 
absolutely inevitable. In Armenia the state of 
things is still worse. There also the Christians 
are in a majority, but they are weak and helpless, 
entirely at the mercy of officials and the Kurdish 
troops who fill the province. Outrages of the 
most shocking kind are of daily occurrence, while 
the Turkish Government, knowing that at any 
moment it may need the help of these wild 
irregulars in a great war, is determined to leave 


them to work their will. Mr. Riley, in the 
Contemporary, and M. Sevasly, in the New 


Review, both tell the same tale; a little more, 
and we shall have a second Bulgaria ; and to our 
eternal shame ; for under our treaty with Turkey 
we have clearly the right to demand that outrages 
shall be suppressed and the offenders punishec. 
Why are we shirking our plain and obvious 
duty ? 


A CRY FOR HELP. 


Commander Cameron’s attempt to raise a 
powerful organisation to deal with the slave trade 
in Central Africa has ended in failure; only 
£1,200, out of the £15,000 required, have been pro- 
mised, and the whole scheme vanishes in smoke. 
We hope that the humble appeal on behalf of the 
iittle settlement at Karonga, in Nyassaland, 
which Captain F. D. Lugard has made in the 
Contemporary Review, will not share the same fate. 
It gives a most vivid picture of the struggle 
between the Arab and the European—between 
the friends and the foes of the natives, at this 
moment going on far away from our sight or 
knowledge. In this particular case the Arabs, 
after establishing themselvcs among a weak tribe, 
and becoming masters of the situation, ventured 
so far as to attack the handful of Europeans 
whose presence to some extent restrained them ; 
and though defeated, they were still strong. 
enough to hold their own against any force that 
could then be brought against them. And so the 
struggle goes on; the antagonists still stand at 
bay, and upon the issue of the conflict rests the 
liberty and even the lives of the vast surrounding 
population. If the Englishmen and their allies 
can hold out, all is well; if not, the country is 
given over to barbarism and destruction. Acting 
under orders, Captain Lugard has returned home, 
hoping to send aid to the little force out there, in 
whose struggles and sufferings he himself has 
shared, but hitherto he has met with nothing but 
disappointment, and now he appeals from the 
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rulers to the nation; it is his last hope, and 
succour, unless sent at once, may yet again arrive 
too late. 

LEPERS AT THE CAPE, 

While English hearts and purses have been 
opening so readily in behalf of the sufferers at 
Molokai, in one of our own colonies there is a 
leper settlement compared to which Molokai is a 
very Paradise. An article in Blackwood, the 
trustworthiness of which is vouched for by the 
Editor, describes a state of things which is a 
shame to any civilised, much more to any 
Christian nation. To this settlement at Robben 
Island, not far from Cape Town, the Cape 
Government send their lepers, their lunatics, and 
their convicts ; and there, in the most absolute 
degradation and wretcheduess the unhappy 
creatures live, until a merciful death ends their 
inisery. The resident doctors can do nothing, 
bound hand and foot as they are by the officials 
of the colony who refuse to incur the most 
necessary and trivial expenses to relieve the 
wretchedness of the sufferers. ‘* Parsimony and 
indifference” are responsible for the state of 
things; but when the facts are fully known, 
surely the public conscience at the Cape is 
enlightened enough to sweep away so cruel and 
shameful a system. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The American correspondent of the Manchester 
Examiner gives a remarkable account of the rise 
and fall of the great organisation known as the 
Knights of Labour. From small beginnings it 
gradually attained such power and importance 
that three years ago it had enrolled on its books 
750,000 members —one in every four of the white 
working men of the United States. Its power was 
enormous, and its name became a terror. Great 
strikes were organised by its leaders, whose aim 
and policy was to coerce society by putting a stop 
to all labour till their demands were conceded. 
But from various causes, partly economic, partly 
moral, the Society is now in a state of utter 
collapse. The leaders have turned out false 
guides, more anxious to serve their own ends than 
to promote the general good ; the membership is 
rapidly dwindling, the funds are already ex- 
hausted ; and in the course of a few months the 
famous organisation will be only a memory and a 
name. The whole story contrasts remarkably 
with Mr. George Howell’s paper in the Contempo- 
rary Review, describing the history of the Trades’ 
Union Congresses in England, and tracing their 
influence on Social Legislation. ‘Their progress 
may have been slow, but at least it has been sure ; 
and by directing their power to practical ends, the 
working men and their leaders have enriched the 
statute-book with a large number of important 
and useful Acts, securing for the labourer protection 
against danger and freedom from oppression. 








IIIl.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 


RECRUITS FOR THE MISSION 

The Church Missionary Society is sending out 
an unusual number of workers this Autumn— 
about ninety altogether. Forty of these have 
been abroad before, and are merely returning to 
their work, while fifty are new recruits going out 
for the first time. It is the largest reinforcement 
ever sent out at one time, a fact which shows 
that the Society is as vigorous and active as ever, 
in spite of the hostile criticism which it has 
recently undergone. The Secretary mentions one 
interesting fact, that most of the fifteen ladies 
who have now been accepted for service bear their 
own expenses, either wholly or in part, and are 
no additional burden to the Society. It is for the 
men, he says, that the missionary boxes must be 


filled. 


FIELD. 


ROUGHING IT IN NEW GUINEA. 
Mission life is not all luxury and pony-carriages, 
as some critics would have us believe. A 
letter from Mrs. Chalmers, the wife of the famous 
missionary in New Guinea, written to a friend at 
home, and without any idea of publication, gives 
us another side of the picture. She describes their 
experiences in getting from Motumotu to Port 
Moresby. When they started, she had been 
suffering from fever, and was still weak and ill. 
The long journey round the coast had to be made 
in an open boat, and the very first morning they 
shipped a big sea, were nearly upset, and 
absolutely drenched—clothes, provisions, and all. 
There was no possibility of turning back or 
getting to land, and so, wrapped in a blanket, she 
had to endure her discomfort till sundown, with 
an angry sea and a heavy swell. Even then 
troubles were not at an end. Having reached 
Maiva, where they had expected to land, they 
were warned by two natives who had swum out 
through the surf that it would be dangerous to 
make the attempt, and they were advised to go 
on fifteen or twenty miles farther. Any peril 
seemed better than that, especially as they had 
had nothing all day but biscuits and water. So 
Mrs. Chalmers sat up straight, threw off her 
blankets, ready to strike out if the boat should 
get swamped. The first line of surf they shot 
through successfully ; then a second, then a third ; 
at the last they were just a little too late, but 
dozens of the natives plunged in up to their necks, 
and dragged the boat up in safety. On shore 
they were glad enough to get a biscuit and some 
hot tea, without sugar, which had all melted. 
The night can hardly have been very restful, for 
the beds are mere planks, with a mat thrown over 
them; rats, mice, and lizards run about in 
armies; and as for the domestic insects, Mrs. 
Chalmers confesses that she would rather face a 
crowd of the wildest savages in the island. 

















New Volume begins with the October number. 
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English Illustrated Magazine 
PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1889-90. 


Tue ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has taken 
such a firm hold upon English-speaking people throughout the 
world, that. it would perhaps be superfluous to give a detailed 
description of the Articles and Illustrations that its readers may 
look for during the coming year. At the same time it has been 
the custom to give at the commencement of each new volume 
some indication of the arrangements that have been made, and 
it is a convenient moment for announcing any new feature that 
may be of interest to the Subscribers. 

The Publishers beg therefore to say that from the October 
number onwards THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE will be 
printed in a new type which has been decided upon after much 
deliberation as being an improvement on that hitherto employed, 
and the letterpress will be printed across the page, instead of in 
double column. It is believed that the Illustrations, to which 
the conductors of the Magazine attach the highest importance, 
will look better when introduced into the solid page, while the 
letterpress itself will be more legible. At the same time, with a 
view to further improving the appearance of the Magazine, the 
thickness of the paper will be increased. 
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Among the Articles already arranged for, the Editor has to men- 
tion a series of three Illustrated Papers graciously contributed by 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
the titles of which will be the subject of future announcement. 


Social questions of the day will be treated of from time to time, 
and among the Articles on these topics which will appear during the 
year will be 
CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By Mrs. JEUNE. 

NAIL AND CHAIN MAKING AT CRADLEY HEATH. 
By the Rev. HARoLD RYLETT (a principal witness before the House of 
Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System). [Illustrated to show the 
work done by Women and Children. 


LONDON MATCH GIRLS. By CLeMENTINA BLack. 


Illustrated to indicate the difference between Factory and Home Work. 


A Series of Papers on various religious movements is contem- 
plated, and the first of these will appear in the November number, 
entitled 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the Hon. Epwarp 


PIERSON THESIGER, C.B. 


Illustrated Sporting Articles, written by men who have played a 
prominent part in the Sporting world, will be produced from time to 
time, and yachtsmen on both sides of the Atlantic will read with 
interest 
YACHT RACING. By the Right Hon. THE Ear or Dun- 

RAVEN, K.T. Accompanied by illustrations of the yachts Valkyrie, Trex, 

Yarana, and the famous American seventy-footer, Aatrina. 


No change will take place in the artistic character. of the 
Magazine, which is generally admitted to have reached a high level. 
The Editor will continue to avail himself of the services of the highly- 
skilled engravers on wood who have worked for the Magazine for the 
past six years, and he has been fortunate enough to receive promises 
of support from artists of the highest standing. Mr. WALTER 
CRANE will contribute a series of Drawings illustrating his recent 
journey through Greece; and Articles illustrated by HAMILTON 
MACALLUM, HARRY FURNISS, HERBERT RAILTON, HUGH THOmM- 
SON, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, and W. BISCOMBE GARDNER, will 
appear during the year. Special mention is due to the following 
Articles :-— 
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TAPESTRY. By Aran S. Core. Illustrated from Old Ex- 
amples in the South Kensington Museum, and from New Examples 
woven by WILLIAM Morris after designs by E. BURNE JONEs, A.R.A., 
and 

THE EMBOSSING OF METALS. By W. A. S. BENson. 

Illustrated from Old Examples. . 

In view of the increased circulation of the Magazine in the United 
States of America, special efforts will be made to interest American 
readers, and the Editor has secured the co-operation of authors and 
artists whose works have already gained much popularity on the 
farther side of the Atlantic. 

Poetry will play a prominent part in the early numbers, and New 
Poems will be published from the pens of 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN AUSTIN DOBSON, 
BURNE, LEWIS MORRIS, and 
WILLIAM MORRIS, VIOLET FANE. 


Among the features of the Magazine during the next year will 
be a series of papers on ‘ GIRLHOOD IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.” 
The Articles already arranged for include 
ENGLISH GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 

FRENCH GIRLHOOD. By Mme. Guizor pe Wirrt. 


In view of the growing demand for Articles of a purely personal 
nature, the Editor intends to introduce sketches from the lives of 
men and women whose position before the public fairly entitles them 
to rank as Celebrities of the Day. 

The series of Articles on “* OLD ENGLISH HOMES” has proved 
so popular that it is proposed to extend their scope to Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

A series of papers on “THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND,” 
written and illustrated from the historical as well as the modern side, 
is likewise in contemplation. Already arranged are 
ETON. By H.C. MAaxweLt-Lyre, C.B., and The Hon. ALFRED 

LYTTELTON. 

HARROW. By Percy M. THorNtonN and A. J. WExBE. 
RUGBY. By His Honour Judge HuGues, (.C. (Author of 


Tom Brown's Schooldays). 


Letters will every now and then appear from travellers in different 
parts of the globe giving personal narratives of their experiences and 


adventures. The Editor is also making arrangements to give the 
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readers of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE a descriptive 
account of the great routes that connect the component parts of Her 
Majesty’s Empire. The series will begin with an Article on 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND THE NEW 

OCEAN ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA. By Sir GEorRGE BApDEN 

PowELL, M.P., K.C.M.G. 

Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., will contribute 
a description of his journey home from India through Persia. 

It will also be the Editor’s endeavour to show the progress that 
has taken place in the Indian Empire and the far East during the 
last fifty years, and Articles have been arranged to indicate the rapid 
strides that have been made in the Crown Colonies. Illustrated 
Articles on CEYLON and THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, contributed by 

Sir J. FREDERICK DICKSON, K.C.M.G., 
will appear in the early numbers, while papers on JAPAN and CHINA 
by recognised authorities are already in course of preparation. 

Special care has been taken to secure the services of the leading 
writers in fiction, but only one Serial Novel will run through any 
considerable part of the year. In each issue, however, will appear a 
short story, varied so as to suit the interest of different readers. 

In October will begin a STORY by 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF LyTTON, G.C.B., G.C.S.1L., C.1.E 
entitled 


“THE RING OF AMASIS.” 


’ 


Contributions of various kinds have been also promised by 
The Right Hon. EARL OF CAR- GRANT ALLEN, 
NARVON. OscAR WILDE. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Hon. MAUDE STANLEY. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
A. M. BROADLEY. 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, 
SIDNEY COLVIN. J. D. BOURCHIER. 
W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. J. ASHBY STERRY. 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN WRITERS. 
Single Numbers Sixpence, by Post Eightpence. Yearly Subscription 
(including Double Number and Postage), Eight Shillings and 
Stxpence. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C. 











UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS 
O} 
THOMAS HUGHES 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 
3/6 price 3s. 6d. each. 3/6 


MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 1889. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. With Illus- 


trations by A. HUGHES and S. P. HALL Oct. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. With IIlustra- 
tions by S. P. HALL. ; . Now. 


THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, anp 
THE ASHEN FAGGOT. With Illustrations 
by RICHARD DOYLE : . Dee. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS 


( 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 
ee ae 


MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 18809. 
MR. ISAACS: A Tale of Modern India. With Por- 


trait of Author ; ; Oct. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: A True Story , Nov. 
A ROMAN SINGER , Dee. 
ZOROASTER . : 1890 Jan. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX : Feb. 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH ' Mar. 
PAUL PATOFF ; April. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS May. 
GREIFENSTEIN ; June. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 
3/6 3/6 


price 3S. 6d. cach. 


FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 1888. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE : . Ready. 
HEARTSEASE 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE 

THE DAIsyY CHAIN . ; : 
THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain 
PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. I. 

PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. II 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMIL\ 
THE THREE BRIDES 

My YOuNG ALCIDES 

THE CAGED LION ; 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’s NEST 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS 

LADY HESTER, AND THE DANVERS PAPERS 
MAGNUM BONUM 

LOVE AND LIFE 

UNKNOWN TO HISTORY 

STRAY PEARLS : 

THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES 

THE Two SIDES OF THE SHIELD 


NUTTIE’S FATHER . ’ are Ss 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS » 16. 
CHANTRY HOUSE *. ; , Oct. 1. 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS 2a%. 
BYE WorDs . , ; . Now. I. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE . : « 88 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W. 








UNIFORM 


COPYRIGHT NOVELS 
ee ae 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: A Story of Life and 


Adventure in the Bush and in the Goldfields of Australia. By RoLr 


EDITION OF 


30LDREWOOD. 
SCHWARTZ. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
JOYCE. By Mrs. OLIPHAN’ 

CRESSY. By BRET HARTE. 

FAITHFUL & UNFAITHFUL. By MARGARET LEE. 
REUBEN SACHS. By Amy LEvy. 

WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, aid Commozplace. 


By THoMAS HARDby. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
A LONDON LIFE. By HENRY JAMEs. 
A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CASTLE DALY. By ANNIE KEArRy. 
THE WOODLANDERS. By THOMAS Harpy. 


AUNT RACHEL. By D. CHRISTIE ‘MURRAY. 


[Zz the press. 
LOUISIANA; AND THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. By 
FRANCES HopGsoN BURNETT. (In the press. 


Other Volumes to follow. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C. 











UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS 


OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
3 6 [n Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 3 6 


price 38. 6d. each. 
MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 1888. 


WeEsTwaRD Ho! . : Ready 
HyPAaTIA 

YEAST 

ALTON LOCKE 

Two YEARS AGo 

HEREWARD THE WAKE 
PoEMS 

THE HEROES 

THE WATER Bapies , 
MapamM How anp Lapy WhHy 
AT LAST 

PROSE IDYLLS 


PLAYS AND PURITANS, AND OTHER HISTORICAL Essays  O¢z. 
THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON . : ; . LVov. 
SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND Essays _. 23) ae 
HIsTORICAL LECTURES AND Essays. . 1890 Jan. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND Essays : . eb. 
LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES . . Mar. 


EDITION FOR THE MILLION 


OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
64 In Medium 8vo, paper cover, 64 
: price Od. each. a 


IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 1889. 


1. WeEsTWARD Ho! . : ; , Ce 
2. HyYpaTIA : ; : : : : . LVoo. 
2. /MRAGT _. : ; ; sc ee. 
4. ALTON LOCKE , é . 1890 Jan. 
5. Two Years Aco . : 3 . Feb. 
6. HEREWARD THE WAKE. , ; ’ ‘ . War. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business. 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
by premiums uniform throughout life. The Company’s Compound Bonus 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years. }SYstem secures to old Policies the 


by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of ” pga hs ua 
payments. 


Endowment Assurance—a Goop INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to his 
heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended Policies in this class ‘‘ with Bonus,’ for 
at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, the sum 
paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


AT THE LAST VALUATION 


(1885) the Life Assurance Reserves were strengthened by calculating for the 
future upon 3} per cert. interest, in place of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. A 
substantial sum was thus laid by for future security and profit; and although 
the Reserves made were greater. both absolutely and relatively, than on any 
previous occasion, the Cash Surplus sufficed to provide 


Bonus at a rate higher” than any before declared. 


ANNUITY BRANGH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint life 
and life of survivor. 

Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


The new business recently transacted has exceeded that of any other British Office. 

















Prospectus of the Life Assurance or Annuity Branch sent on application. 


THE LIFE & ANNUITY FUNDS, OVER 42 MILLIONS STERLING, 


exceed those of any other British Fire and Life Office, and are not liable 
for the obligations of the Fire Department. 










































NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 3ist December, 1890. 





NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Subscribed Capital £2,500,000. | Paid-up Capital £625,000. 











LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
THE Funps or THis Department exceed - £4,670,000 
Tue Receipts of 1888 exceeded - -~ - 700,000 








THE COMPOUND BONUS SYSTEM. 


The Company’s system of allocating Bonus on Bonus as well as on the 
original insurance, in doing justice to all, gives to the older Policies the full 
benefit of longevity, and is considered 


especially attractive to good Lives insuring young. 
EXAMPLE :—Policy for £1000, effected in 1853. 


After the Division in 1875 the £1000 had increased by compound 
Bonuses of 25/- per cent. per annum to .. -- £1,319 16 0 
In 1880 Bonus at 27/0 per cent. per annum was “declared, and 


upon £1,319 16 o ae oe oe ne ie ee 90 14 0 


Raising Insurance to .. 1,410 10 0 
In 1885 Bonus at 29/- per cent. per annum was declared, and 
upon £1,410 10 0 An ea ws we sie 102 6 0 


Raising Seneinel to .. £1512 16 0 











Should death occur before 31st December, 1890, a prospective Bonus of 
£15 2s. 6d. would also be paid in respect of each year’s premium received 
since 1885. 

The oldest Policies are now DOUBLED in amount by Bonus Additions. 











SOME OF THE COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 


Premiums calculated by half-years of age. Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
eee a Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 


Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Fire Funps - : . - - . - - - £2,017,544 
Fire INcoME, 1888 - . . . . . . - 1,377,682 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosion 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 














CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 








October, 1889. 
























































Directors. 
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Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. * 

| RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. HART DykgE, Bart., M.P. HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

C. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
HENRY ROSE, ‘Esq. 

Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 


The Rt. Hon. SirJ. FERGusson, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.I. 


The Hon. Tuomas F. FREMANTLE. 


| 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


(With Participation in Profits.) 


























ke Payable at Death. | Payable at Death or on attaining 
, ware Annual 
Birthday. * Annual Annual Annual 
mney" | Premium for | Payments. | Payments. — Age so. | Agess. | Age 6o. 
Ls dlis dlisdliuadlfsudlha dlhs. d. 
20 2.2 9 |§ 15 -@14 3110/3 6 113 4 71216 41210 9 
25 257 517 4/4 5 6/3 9 3|31710/3 §10|218 0 
30 210 8/6 4 3/410 8|/314 4/418 1/319 4/3 7 9 
35 217 1/612 21416 9/319 8] 612 1.) 41910/4 1 7 
© 135 5|7 3% 515 4 2/4 6 $/10 0 6/614 3/5 2 9 
45 316 6171210/8§ 13 7/415 4| 10 3 6/648 3 
50 4114/8 6 8/6 5 7|5 7 2) io 8 7 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 

ASSURANCE FUND Be? ide” can, een 5 A eee 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. #£2,535,642 
RRR 5. Seite ti ne a £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Effected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid:— 





Boll Cash Bonus. Percentage. | eer | Percentage. 


| 


—|—------ 





Lind | £a a | 

1877 Igpercent. | 7110 © | 56 percent. 
1882 & | 8310 0 tee 
1887 8810 0 10 ss 
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THE ASSURANCE FUND (excluding £19,173 reserved for Annuities) on the 
31st December, 1888, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding nearly 44 per cent. 
interest, is now upwards of 36 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14 
times the amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and '3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 41 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,938,310 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,212,458 





INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years 
old and upwards which become Claims between any two 
Valuations, the amount distributed in this way during the last 
oe — £13,500. 








79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 




















PRINTERS: GC. & £. LAYTON, LONDON, 
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: DIRECTORS :— 

Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURYN, Esq., J.P., D.L. ; 

Deputy-Chairman—H. J. ATKINSON, Eso, M.P. ‘ 
Lt.-Cou. A. M. ARTHUR. W. K. PARKER, Esq, F.R.S. 
Rt. Hon. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. T. W. POCOCK, Esq., J.P. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Eso. Ws. GAGE SPICER, Eso. 
A. McARTHUR, Esq, M.P. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
JOHN NAPIER, Eso. | JOHN VANNER, Esq, J.P. 

S. D. WADDY, Esq, Q.C., M.P. 
Medical Officers :— 


C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., 25, Cavendish Square, W..- 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq., M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
R. CLEMENT LUCAS, Esq., B.S., F.R.C.S., 18, Finsbury Square, E.C. 


Bankers :—THE CITY BANK. 
Solicitors:—Messrs. INGLE, COOPER, & HOLMES, 20, Threadneedle St., E.C. 
Secretary :—W. W. BAYNES, F.I.A. 


Hinancial Mositfion 31sf December, 
1888. 
Annual Income for 1888 7 ~ - £417,237 
Assurance Fund - - - - £2,788,350 
New Policies issued in 1888—2,915 Assuring £894,330 
New Annual Premiums thereon . - £30,790 
Total Amount apportioned as Bonus’ - £1,465,911 
Total Amount Paid in Claims - -  £3,046,032 
Policies now in force for - £9,973,637 


F. CARTWRIGHT, PRINTER, 27, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 











STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIETY. 










































MintH Quinquennial Bonus. 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 








weeeN THEIR REPORT, presented to the Forty-FirTH 

wae | ANNUAL MEETING of the Society on March 13, 1889, 
the Directors congratulated the Share and Policy holders 
on the very satisfactory results of the operations of the 
Society during the recent quinquennial period, as shewn by the Report 
of the Actuary, Mr. A. H. BatLey, late President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, the surplus for distribution as Bonus being £386,216, as 
against £278,039 in 1884. 





Comparing the past five years with those ending in 1883. 


Tue NEw ASSURANCES ... ea ... increased from £3,561,476 to £3,740,365 
THE TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME ... eo sa £337,950to £417,287 
THE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FuND an 42,155,313 to 2,788,350 
THE ToTAL AMOUNT ASSURED ia is £8,490, 123 to £9,973,637 


PROFIT REALIZED BY THE SOCIETY. 


The recent valuation was carried out on the stringent basis of the Institute of 
Actuaries, H™ Mortality Tables, and 334 per cent. Interest, the average rate realised 
by the Society’s Funds during the quinquennium having been £4 7s, 5d. per cent. 

The whole of the value of the ‘‘ loading,” or difference betwecn the net premiums 
and those payable to the office has been reserved for future expenses and profit, the 
amount being £1,024,182. 

Other special reserves have been made on this occasion, in addition to the 
£22,702 recommended by the Actuary. 

The financial position of the Society, after making these. reserves, was as 
follows :— 








ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUNDS ee va £2,788, 350 
EsTIMATED LIABILITY... ae sey wan 2,379,432 
Surplus a, £408,918 

ooo 


This provides for additions to the Policies at the rate of £1 10s. Od. per cent. on the 
sum assured and all -previous bonuses for each annual premium paid during the 
quinquennium. At the last division in 1884 the corresponding reversionary bonus 
was at tlie rate of £1 7s. 6d, per cent. and the amount divided has -increased 


£108,177 ; from £278,039 to £386,216. 























STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIEMY. 






















EXAMPLES OF BONUS. 


The large rate of Profit to individual Policy-holders will be seen from the 
following specimen table :— 





















































Bonus allotted to Policies for £100 each, effected at the respective 
ages of 20, 30, 40 and 50, and having been respectively in force 
for 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years. 

crs NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE. | 

oS a oo hs 

a" - 5 10 15 20 25 30 | 

£e G16 6 &14 0 alex d}£ s.d| £ s. dl 

20 | Reversionary Bonus ...|7 10 0/7 18 0/8 100/817 0O]9 30/9170 

Cash Bonus... ae Oe SiS °F 10| 2 17713 7 213 16 3| 4 14 5| 
Reduction of Premium |O 2 1/0 2 8\0 34/9 4 Ilo 50/0 79 
80 | Reversionary Bonus ...}7 10 0/7 18 0|/8 11 0/8 19 O|9 89/9 190 
Cash Bonus... ... ....2 1010/3 0 0/3 149/4 5 11/5 1 2] 5 19 3] 
Reduction of Premium |o 2 11/0 3 9/0 5 110 6 4/0 85)O11 5| 
40 | Reversionary Bonus ...|7 10 0/7 18 0/8 120/9 0 olg 14 0|10 6 O} 
Cash Bonus... ... .../3 4 01/315 10/4125|5 7 7/6 80/7 87 
Reduction of Premium |}o 4 3/0 5 7/0 7 8}0 Io 3/014 5|1 04 
50 | Reversionary Ponus ...|7 10 0/7 18 0/8 1490/9 § 0/9 16 0|10 140 
Cash Bonus... 14 O 614 12 2/5 15 0/6 13 2/7 12 5| 8 14 2 
Reduction of Premium |o 6 8/0 8 7\0 16 4\0 18 3)1 61/1 16 i 























DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 


Profits are divided every five years ; nine-tenths being appropriated to the 
Assured. £1,465,911 have been allotted to the Assured at the various divisions 
hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all 
previous Bonuses ; they may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, 
as a present cash payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 


MORTALITY IN THE QUINQUENNIUM. 


The Claims which have arisen by death during the past five years have been well 
within the numbers anticipated and provided for by the Society’s Tables, as will be 
seen by the following table :— 





























Expected Deaths 
Year. Number of Deaths. by Amount Paid. 
Carlisle Table. 
1884 317 417 £130,528 | 
1885 335 437 178,609 
1886 390 452 193,945 
1887 396 469 143,721 
1888 371 485 150,980 
Total Five Years 1,809 2,260 £797,783 | 























STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIETY 








FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


It has always been the aim of the Directors of the STAR to keep the Society in 
the front rank among kindred Institutions, both as regards the ample character of the 





Reserves made for its liabilities, and also in reference to the liberality of its conditions 
of Assurance. 

They take the broad view that, acting upon sound general principles in the 
conduct of the business of the Society, minor imposts and petty restrictions may be 
safely disregarded, as producing to the Society no adequate return for the annoyance 
and trouble occasioned thereby to their supporters. 

In pursuance of this policy they have widely extended the limits of free Residence 
and travel ; adopted further facilities for keeping policies on foot, and the revival of 
lapsed policies ; arranged for the issue of free paid-up policies on application, and 
for the immediate payment of Claims, and adopted a new and reduced Non-Profit 
Table—so that the expense of Assurances connected with Life Interests, &c., has 
been materially diminished. The Society also grants Annuities on favorable terms, 
and purchases Life Interests and Reversions. 

The STAR confers in a special degree all legitimate advantages which Life 
Assurance can with safety secure, and on the three important points of Security, 
Profit and Liberality, the Society appeals to its Policy-holders and the Public for 
a full measure of confidence and support ; and the Directors believe that the future 
progress and prosperity of the Society will be in every way worthy of its past history, 
and present satisfactory position. 


























ANNUAL PREMIUMS | ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 
For Assuring £100 at Death, with £100 on attaining the following ages, 
Participation of Profits. or at Death, if before. With Profits. 

Age next 

Birthday| 5O 55 60 

So Annual > Annual Z ee re ee ae 
Birthday. Premiums. Birthday. Premiums. 20 3 > “4 Elie ie ’ 
pe! 21 359 215 4 28 2 
a ae 4 & & 22 3 8 8 217 § 299 

15 113 2 | 38 34:3 23 311 9 219 8 211 6 
16 140 39 330 24 315 2 322 213 4 
17 11% 9 40 3 411 25 3 18 11 348 215 4 
18 115 8 ||} 41 3 61 26 430 37 6 217 5 
19 116 5 || 42 3 8x 27 ss 310 7 219 9 
20 117 4 || 43 31t o 28 412 3 3 13 10 321 
21 118 3 44 313 2 29 417 6 317 4 34 8 
22 119 3 || 45 315 5 30 SS 44 8S: 28 3 4 
23 204] 4 317 11 31 599 43°93 310 3 
24 21315 |} 47 4° 7 32 5 16 11 49 8 313 4 
25 227i 48 437 33 6 410 4% 7 316 8 
26 239 49 4 6 34 6 13 11 419 11 40% 
27 250 50 410 6 35 er 559 ‘42 
28 264 51 41% 7 36 715 9 512 3 q Ss 
29 277 52 418 11 37 8 9 2 519 6 413.0 
30 28 9 | 53 5s 3 6 38 9 410 67 6 417 11 
31 210 0 54 5 8 4 39 10 3 4 616 7 5 34 
32 211-4 || 5&5 $137 40 1r 5 6 7 610 oe ae 
33 212 9 56 519 3 41 a 718 7 516 o 
34 214 °3 | 57 ees 42 812 2 S 34 
35 215 11 58 6 11 10 43 9 8 o 611 8 
36 217 6 59 618 4 44 Io 6 9 7 10 
37 219 3 || 60 749 45 11 9 3 71x 6 
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6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.¢. 
















+ <Affords Mutual Assurance with 


7 


Perfect Security without Individual Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 


Cba‘rman._HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
DeputysCbairman.—The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 
ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. ; C. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEO. KETTILBY RICKARDS, K.C.B. 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 
ALFRED BUCKLEY, Esa. Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. | RICHARD WOOLLCOMBE, Esq. 


Secretary.—_ JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
Av 4 Fctuary.—_RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. 2] 





































PRINTERS: ©. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. {P.7.0. 
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> Economic + Life + Hssurance + Society. < 








HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 
Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 
Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions, The rates are considerably 

lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 
securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 
elsewhere for the same payment. 


Examples of Single Premium or Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100, 
payable at Death, With Profits. 
Age : ANNUAL PREMIUM PAYABLE DURING— 
next Single 
Birth. Premium. Whole Term acne | Years} Fifteen Years| Ten Years Five Years 
y- 








day. of Life. only. re only. 
- & oe a « s & @ = 4 ws eer’ 
ae 33 12 9 14 7 211 Yo 
25 36 14 7 19 0 2 16 tw s 
30 49 3 5 & 3 3 8 16 
3 
3 





35 4447 10 II 9 14 
40 49 1 8 19 9 10 16 








oO 
fe) 
1 9 
8 5 
16 11 











SECURITY. 
Funps In HAND oan =, ies bs $3,596,468 
ANNUAL INCOME ss is ae aa oes £362,866 
EXISTING SuMs AssuURED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,190,997 
CLaims have been paid to the amount of nearly Eight millions and three-quarters. 
CasH PROFITS have been declared, amounting to nearly Three millions sterling, 
representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand pounds; and, in some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 


accrued Bonuses. 
MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 
There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 
the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual liability. 


ADVANTAGES. 

SELECT BusINESS.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND COMPOUND Bonus SysTEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

. EARLY Bonus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE BONUS paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies of not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

OPTION GIVEN IN APPLYING BONUSES.—The Bonuses declared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may be taken in Cash. 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 
of death and title. 

The Conditions will be found most favourable to the Assured as regards— 
SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 


ee 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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BAILEY’S ELASTIC 

§ STOCKINGS. Accurately fitted, upon 
. which the utility of these articles-en- 

> Sirely depends, From 5s,; Knee Caps, 


BAILEY’S PATENT AB- 


Se DOMINAL BELTS, Greatest improve- 
ment ever effected, Lancet.—“ Cannot 
shift or ruck up.”  Self-adjusting, 

Prices, 45s., 35., 25s., and 18s. ‘ 
= BAILEY’S TRUSSES. 


Every known description manufactured 
on the premises, The lightest extant. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED 


‘ : CHEST-I:XPANDING BRACES.—In- 
For Soups, &c. Sold in Packets and Tins. : valuable for e growing children, Prices, 


- 7s. 6d. and 12s. 

P E A SO U Seasoned and BAILEY’S AIR & WATER 
Flavoured. = BEDS. On Sale or Hire. Crutches, 
« - s Enema Apparatus, oul articles gene- 
Ready for the Table in a few minutes. : rally for the use of Invalids, Catalogue 

Sold in Packets and Tina by GROCERS EVERY WHERE, cae 
se eee W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
Export Agent, J. F. MORTON, ° 48-page Catelogue. 38, OXFORD STREET, W. | 
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cure the disease ; and that his treatment is the true one seems Is UNEQUALLED for PRE- 
beyond all doubt. The medicine he prescribes does not lower, | SERVING, STRENGTHENING, 
but builds up and tones the system.” Book (128 pages) with | and BEAUTIFYING the HAIR. 
recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly cure OBESITY It effectually arrests falling of 
(average reduction in first week is 3 lb.), post free eight stamps. | 9%@ greyness, strengthens the weak 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, ‘her greet my THPAites a 
pone: GLOSS to HAIR of ALL 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. HADES eed KEEPS AT LN 


’ ANY DESIRED FORM 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH DURING EXERCISE. 


Gambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, | ¥.8.—tt is made in thiree 


; » »” 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. chates, © Ligne,” Deek; 
DOZEN 





and “ Extra Durk,” the last 


Children’s... 1/3 “ Hemstitched : named being specially 
Ladies’ .. .. 2/44) Ladies’ .. 2/114 | Prepared to hide Greyness 
Gent's cs oo SS (Gets .. .. on when the Hair has turned 


in patches, for which it is § 
By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress ¢ m ied. é 
Frederick of Germany. 4 strongly recommend 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. | potties 28°64. ant 40. 63 
Telegraphic Address, ‘Linen, ’ Belfast. free for 3d. extra. M. BEETHAM&SON, haunts Un ELTENHAM, 
CAUTION.—TO AYOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
S i N G E RS unless the Company’s Trade 
Name “SINGER” is 


printed upon the arm. 








£4 As. THE SINGER MANU- 


40°), Discount for Cash. FACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 


PEF and 443 Branches 
ae oy | 6 WEEK, green oe 
* 


and 
With the Option of Purchase. Ireland. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
N : will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
NON-MERCURIAL. AN 7 / tion, pe es Pag for ed 
T and SAFEST ARTICLE for : : wear of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies,together 

Universally MANING SILVER, ELECTRO -PLATE, with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
4s. 6d., at Chi t oars orn &e. - LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 

Biaues, 30.00, OF, ane ee > 300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 


“4 9 \ Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
b) ru L C BY ‘ Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
N Resisting” Fabrics (Reg.) are especially 
B ki; 1 } adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 
Pow ad ee | = SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
id ack Ta sviTs,” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
R 


.N. , indigo- 
a anlico: 63 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C, 























o A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the 


THROAT IRRITATION AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 


Voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing, 





Sold only in Boxes 7}d., and Tins 1s. 1}d., labelled— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 





Dr. GeorGeE Moors, in his work on “‘ Nose and Throat Diseases,” says: ‘‘ The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James 
Epps and Co, are of undoubted service as a curative or palliative agent.” 


Dr. Gorpon ‘Hotes, Senior Physician to the: Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes: “‘ After an extended 


trial, 1 have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit in almost all forms of Throat Disease.’ 


HUDSON'S | 
SOAP 


A Pure Dry Soap in Fine 
Powder, in 1-lb., 4-/b.,. and 
3-/b. Packets.—Makes a Foaming 
Lather and Keeps the Clothes 
a Good Colour. 


SOFTENS 3 WATERS 


? 


For “Washing Up”’ Hudson's 
is as Good for Plates, 
Dishes, Knives, Forks, &c., as 
for Washing Clothes. 


LEAVES NO SMELL| 


HUDSON'S shifts all obstinate Dirt. HUDSON'S removes accumulations of Grease, 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling 
nor straining—Is Made in a Minute. 


~ ALLEN & HANBURY'S 
Infants Food 


digestive organs of Infants and Young 
Children, supplying all that is required for 
the formation of firm flesh and bone. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Meérit at all Exhibitions, 


Needhanv’s — 
Polishing © 
“te IPaste’ 


MIRROR 
FINISH 
The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable properetins for 
cleaning and brilliantly polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA METAL, | 
i everywhere. in 6d. and 1s, Pots; ~ 


* “The 
Favorite” 


<rrmave D) nar > 


PLATINOID, &c. an be obtained Retail 
2d, and 1d. Tins; and 1d. Cardboard Boxes. 
Sole Mangjactwer, J. PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield, 


London Office: 8ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 





First produced and designated CORN 
FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856. 


BROWN AND PpOLSON’S 
G@ORN FLOUR 


Was in the Field some time before any 
other was anywhere heard of and no other 
has now an equal Claim-:to the Public 
Confidence. 








Reckitt) 
Blue.} 








-« NOVELLO, EWER AND Co.; PRINTERS, LONDON. 





